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SEA AND SHORE; 


THE TRAMPS OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY ARE ASTONISHED, 
AND THEN ARE ASTONISHED AGAIN. 


N the morning after the strange disap- 
pearance of McFordingham, the wind 

was fresh from the westward, which gave us 
our best point in sailing. The Blanche seemed 





to fly on her course, and we soon took our 
last look at the Bermudas. -Our passengers 
were not seasick, and Lady Eleanor had no 
abatement of the pleasure of the ‘voyage. 
Larry was very funny, and made his guests 
laugh a great deal. Our German. instructor, 
Mr. Schmidt, — who has thus far been ignored 
because there was nothing for him to do or 
say, — was called into action, and we had Ger- 
man conversations in the forenoon and after- 
noon, in which Lady Eleanor joined. We 
were very serious in this business, and our 
teacher was faithful. In the evening we had 
reading and games in the cabin. 

For a day or two the mystery of the convict 
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was occasionally alluded to, and Larry ex- 
‘pressed his belief that the captain had evap- 
orated into mist, and had been wafted off to 
sea. He thought that, if we ran into a fog, 
the captain would again assume shape and 
substance, and drop down upon our deck. 

‘*You mean by that, you think he will ap- 
pear again,” I replied. 

‘*T’m afraid he will, Phil. I advise you to 
keep clear of all fog-banks,” laughed Larry. 
‘‘In nautical parlance, give them a wide 
berth.” 

‘It is utterly impossible that he should be 
concealed on board,” I protested. 

**Of course. I don’t expect to see him until 
a fog-bank settles down on the Blanche; then 
you will see him just as the fisherman did the 
genius, forming from the smoke that issued 
from the urn. That’s the way he’ll come back. 
Therefore, keep clear of fog-banks.” 

**T don’t know that it is possible to keep 
clear of them, Larry.” 

**Then we may be doomed to endure the cap- 
tain’s presence during a portion of the voy- 
age,” laughed Larry. 

But the subject was dropped in a couple of 
days, and we ceased to think of the captain. 
We studied German, played checkers, chess, 
and backgammon, and read Tennyson, Scott, 


and Longfellow. The days passed away very 
pleasantly, and time hung no burden on our 


shoulders. For five days we had the wind 
from the westward, and made steamer time 
of it; but then came acalm and a fog. For 
a day and a night we kept the fog-horn sound- 
ing at intervals. It was cold and disagreeable 
on deck, and for this reason I was separated 
most of the time from our passengers. Yet 
we had but twenty-four hours of this weather, 
and on the sixth day out the fog rolled away 
in the middle of the afternoon, and the sun 
shone brightly upon the ocean, drying up our 
decks, and bringing warmth to the heart as 
well as to the air. The wind came from the 
north-west, and again the Blanche leaped on 
her course, with every rag of canvas drawing. 
Our party were seated on the quarter-deck, en- 
joying the scene. 

‘¢ Well, Larry, we got out of that fog safely,” 
said I, as I took a camp-stool opposite my 
friend, and facing the helmsman. ‘‘ The cap- 
tain hasn't turned up yet.” 

‘¢Don’t crow till you are out of the woods, 
Phil,” laughed Larry, as he pointed to the 
dense fog-bank in the south-east. ‘The tall 
man is certainly in that pile; you may depend 
upon it.” 

** Perhaps he is; but I think we are clear of 


. and held on with all my might. 
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that bank. If the captain is in it, he will find 
it rather difficult to work his way up to wind, 
ward so as to reach our present position.” 

“Not at all, Captain Farringford,” said a 
voice behind me. 

I sprang to my feet. 

“T told you so, Phil. I knew the fog 
would bring him,” exclaimed Larry, laughing 
heartily. 

I turned and saw Captain Gregory McFord- 
ingham standing on the weather side of the 
mainmast. He had just raised his little cap, 
and was in the act of making his politest bow 
to the party. 

‘“‘T am exceedingly happy to find that my 
coming was not unexpected, and I hope it will 
not be unwelcome,” said the captain, bowing 
and smirking again. 

‘* MayI be so bold as to ask where you came 
from?” I added. 

Raising his long arm, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and pointed to the fog-bank, with the 
most melodramatic effect. 

‘*T knew it, Phil,” exclaimed Larry. 
has been in that fog-bank all the time.” 

‘You are quite right, Mr. Grimsby; anda 
very disagreeable situation it was, too, I as- 
sure you. I humbly hope and trust that the 
inhospitality of your friends will never com- 
pel you to take refuge in a fog-bank,” added 
McFordingham, shaking his head ruefully. 

‘* How long have you been on board, my 
excellent friend?” asked Larry. 

‘“‘T have been on board some time, sir; in 
fact, an hour or two. You see, I had some 
difficulty in shaking off the fog and getting 
clear of it. But I got hold of your mainmast 
After a fear- 
ful struggle, which has left me quite exhaust- 
ed, I disengaged myself, and came down the 
mainmast.” 

‘*You seem to be rather the worse for the 
wear,” I added. 

“Well, I am. This life in a fog-bank is 
very uncomfortable. I hope you will never be 
obliged to endure a week of it, as I have, Cap- 
tain Farringford. I have lived on air and cold 
water all the time; and I hope you will order 
your steward to give me something more sub- 
stantial.” 

‘* You shall+be fed,” I replied. 

‘And a little drop of brandy would not 
come amiss.” 

“* We don’t use the article; but you shall have 
tea or coffee.” 

All hands had gathered in the waist, and 
were regarding the: tall captain with the ut- 
most astonishment. I called the second stew- 
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ard, and told him to feed our unexpected guest. 
He took him.to the kitchen. 

‘© Where did that fellow come from?” I asked 
of the wondering crew. 

‘* About five minutes before he showed him- 
self to you, he rushed up the fore-hatch, and 
then placed himself by.the mainmast, where 
you couldn’t see him,” replied Butters. 

‘* But where was he concealed?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

No one knew. I called the hold-men, and 
went below. I examined the hold again, to 
find the place where the captain had stowed 
himself. Everything appeared just as it had 
been at my former visit. The boxes, bags, 
and barrels were all in order, and did not ap- 
pear to have been disturbed. I looked at the 
ballast, which was piled up in the run, over 
the top of the keelson. Every pig of iron 
seemed to be in the same position as when I 
had last examined it. I returned to the deck, 
more amazed and bewildered than ever. I 
made further inquiries among the men; but 
they were all on deck when McFordingham 
appeared. One of the hold-men had brought 
up a sack of potatoes that afternoon. 

‘“‘It’s very singular, Larry,” said I, when I 
had related to the party on the quarter-deck 
the resu!t of my examination. + 

‘*Not at all, Phil,’ laughed Larry. ‘He 
came out of that fog-bank, as he told you. 
The poor fellow has been enveloped in that 
mass of cold moisture for a week. Didn’t he 
tell you what a struggle he had with the main- 
mast to shake off the fog?’”’ 

‘*I’m sorry he didn’t stay in the fog,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘If I had known he was wrestling with 
the main-topmast, I would have cut it away 
rather than have him come on board again.” 

‘* You could not have been so cruel, Phil.” 

‘*T don’t understand it,” I continued, vexed 
by the mystery. 

“It is perfectly plain, my dear Philip. You 
are a philosopher, I know; but you should 
not fill your head with vain inquiries. Accept 
the only plausible explanation of the mystery, 
and fill away again on the other tack, with the 
foreto’-bobbin taut on the weather skysail 
bobstay.” 2 

‘* The fellow must have been on board all 
the time.” k 

‘‘Quite impossible. The fog condensed 
him on the main-topmast, and he slid down 

like a drop of water. Now we have him, let 
us make the best of him,” said Larry. 

By this time the captain had finished his 
meal, and app -ared upon deck again. 
‘“‘Captain “cFordingham, we have gone 
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too far on our cruise to return with you; and, 
as you are going to England with us, you may 
inform me where you were concealed,” I be- 
gan, as he coolly seated himself near our party. 

‘“‘As Mr. Grimsby has already explained 
the matter very fully, it would not be proper 
in me to invalidate any of his statements,” 
replied the captain, bowing and touching his 
cap to our owner. 

I saw that the rascal did not mean to tell 
me what I desired to know, and Larry pre-- 
tended to be perfectly satisfied with the solu- 
tion already given. My dignity would not 
permit me to press the question, and I let it 
drop. The captain never for an instant aban- 
doned his magnificent speech and manner, 
and the party were very much amused by 
him. 

The next day the lookout forward announced 
a sail ahead. Such an event always makes a 
sensation on board; and for an hour we spec- 
ulated over the nation and character of the 
approaching. vessel, before she was near 
enough to be made out. She proved to be a 
large steam frigate, under sail only, belonging 
to the British navy. 

‘¢ She is bound to the West Indies,” said the 
mate. 

‘Then she will go to the Bermudas, with- 
out doubt, for there is a naval station there,” 
Iadded. ‘‘ Set the colors.” 

The American flag went up to our peak, and 
we saw the red cross of England on the man- 
of-war. 

‘““If she is going to the Bermudas, we can 
give Captain McFordingham an opportunity 
to return in her,” I suggested to Larry. 

** As you think best, Phil,” replied he. 

The frigate was close-hauled, and not mak- 
ing more than two knots an hour, for the wind 
was light. I gave the order to come about 
and stand over towards her. 

‘¢ Where is McFordingham?” I asked. 

‘* He was asleep in the forecastle just now,” 
replied Butters. 

I went into the forecastle to announce my 
intention myself. I found the captain in the 
temporary bunk which had been fitted up for 
him. I waked him with a pull at his collar. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Captain Farringford,” 
said he, springing to his feet. ‘*‘ What can I 
do for you, sir?” 

‘‘ There is an English man-of-war in sight, 
bound to the south-west. I have no doubt she 
is going to the naval station at the Bermudas. 
As this will afford you an excellent opportu- 
nity to return to your friends, I suggest that 
you take passage in her.” 
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‘*Thank you, Captain Farringford. You 
are very kind to take so much trouble on my 
account,” he answered, apparently unmoved 
by my announcement. 

** Not at all; don’t mention it, my dear cap- 
tain. We are running down to the ship, and 
shall speak her in a short time.” 

‘* As you are aware, I desire to visit Eng- 
land; andI couldn’t think of giving you so 
much trouble on my account.” 

‘*T beg to assure you it will be no trouble at 
all. We shall be particularly happy to serve 
you in this manner.” 

‘*Very well, Captain Farringford; you are 
so very kind that I cannot deny myself the 
privilege of accepting what you so graciously 
offer. I will be at your service in a few mo- 
ments, if you will permit me to take a lunch 
before I bid a last farewell to so many kind 
friends.” 

*¢ Certainly, captain; ” and I passed through 
the kitchen to give the cook an order to supply 
him with food. 

The cook was not at his galley; and I went 
on deck by way of the cabin. All hands were 
looking at the man-of-war, and the cook was 
among them. He had come on deck to ask 
one of the hold-men to bring him up a supply 
of vegetables for dinner. He and the hold- 
man went below. In ten minutes the cook 
came to me on deck again. 

‘* Where is the captain, sir? His lunch is 
ready,” said he. 

‘*T left him in the forecastle.” 

** He is not there now, sir.” 

‘*Not there?” 

** No, sir.” 

I looked about the deck, and he was not 
there. I descended by the fore scuttle to the 
forecastle. Certainly the rascal was not there. 
I began to snuff another mysterious disap- 
pearance, and I was vexed, sorely vexed. The 
news that McFordingham was not to be found 
had been passed along till it reached Larry, 
who came down the fore scuttle, shaking his 
sides with laughter at what he was pleased to 
call a repetition of the old joke. 

‘*We have had no fog to-day, Phil,” said 
he. ‘He couldn’t have gone off in a fog this 
time.” 

‘*T think not,” I replied, biting my lips with 
vexation. ‘ 

‘*But, Phil, don’t hail that English man-of- 
war till you find the man,” added Larry; 
‘they will think you are making fools of 
them, and won’t appreciate the joke.” 

‘*T shall not hail her till we find the cap- 
tain,” I replied. 
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At this moment the hold-man opened the 
scuttle leading into the hold, which was in the 
passage by the door of the ice-house. He 
came up with a lantern in one hand and a bas- 
ket of vegetables in the other. 

‘‘Frinks, is the captain down there?” 

“TI didn’t see him, sjr,” replied the man. 

‘* How long have you been in the hold?” I 
asked. 

‘¢ Five or ten minutes, sir; just long enough 
to get out these beets and turnips.” 

The cook took the vegetables, and I went 
into the hold once more, this time attended by 
Larry. Frinks carried the lantern, and, stoop- 
ing low, — for the hold was not deep enough 
to permit us to stand up straight, — we care- 
fully examined every nook and corner, with 
no better success than before. The ballast 
had not been moved, but at one end of the 
pile of pigs of iron was a quantity of cab- 
bages, and some heads of lettuce set in wet 
sand. I pulled over the heads, but there was 
no head of a man to be seen. 

‘He isn’t here, Phil,” said Larry, whose 
curiosity seemed to be excited. 

‘* Where is he, then?” 

‘*T haven’t the least idea.” 

We went ondeck again. I ordered the Eng- 
lish flag to be hoisted at the fore, and the men 
to give three cheers in honor of the frigate. 
The ladies waved their handkerchiefs, to which 
a group of officers in the rigging replied. We 
sheered off and laid our course again, the 
Englishmen, probably, supposing that we 
had varied it in order to gratify our curiosity. 

I was never more perplexed in my life than 
I was at the sudden disappearance a second 
time of Captain McFordingham. I was mor- 
ally sure he was on board, and almost as sure 
that he was not in the hold. Larry laughed 
about it, and insisted that the captain was 
some mighty necroraancer, who had the 
power to make himself invisible when occasion 
required. ; 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND OTHERS SOLVE THE 
MYSTERY. 


Tue frigate went on her way, and we soon 


lost sight of her. She was a beautiful object 
to look upon in the immense cloud of canvas 
which. she carried, and for an hour, while we 
were near her, she was a decided sensation. 
I was sorryI had not been permitted to trans- 
fer our unwelcome. passenger to her, for I 
should have felt better if I had known that 
the tall captain was on his way to his home 
in the Bermudas. I had directed all hands to 
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keep a sharp lookout below for the missing 
man. The day wore away, and nothing was 
seen of him. . 

At sunset our party were all seated on the 
quarter-deck, and Lady Eleanor had just fa- 
vored us with a song, which we rapturously 
applauded, though, as it was in the higher 
flights of music, I was unable to appreciate it. 
But singing was a novelty on board, unless I 
except the rude songs of the sailors. The 
sound of her ladyship’s voice attracted the 
attention of the hands forward, and in a mo- 
ment the whole crew had gathered near the 
mainmast to listen to the music. Even the 
cook and stewards came on deck, and no lady 
ever had amore attentive audience. AsI said, 
our party on the quarter-deck applauded, and 
our demonstration was followed by another 
on the part of the crew, more emphatic than 
ours. While I was trying to make up my 
mind whether it was quite proper for the sea- 
men to applaud a performance to which they 
had not been invited, I discovered Captain 
McFordingham in the rear of the group, vig- 
orously clapping his hands, and looking as 
delighted as though the entertainment had 
been given for his especial gratification. 

‘* Capital!” shouted he. ‘* Encore.” 

The hands turned and regarded him with a 


degree of astonishment which appeared fully 
to equal my own. 

‘*Longshanks!” exclaimed Mr. Spelter, 
walking up to the fellow. 

‘Sir, allow me to suggest, in the mildest 
manner possible, that the epithet you apply to 
me is exceedingly opprobrious,” said McFord- 


ingham, with his loftiest air. ‘‘ Such expres- 
sions wound the feelings of a gentleman. 
Allow me to remind you that my name is Cap- 


tain Gregory McFordingham, formerly in the. 


service of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany.” 

‘* Exactly so; and:I dare say the Honorable 
East India Company were very glad to get rid 
of you,” replied the blunt mate. ‘‘ Where did 
you come from, Gregory ?” 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Spelter, if I decline to hold 
any further communication with you,” an- 
swered the captain, with a magnificent sneer. 

**Good!” laughed Larry, who had walked 
forward to the mainmast with me. 

**T cannot hold any intercourse with one 
who has not the instincts of a gentleman.” 

‘*That’s rather rich for a convict,” said Spel- 
ter, who did not enjoy the airs of the fellow 
as our owner did. ‘I don’t think I could cut 
it quite so fat as that if I had been convicted 
of robbing my employer.” 
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‘As you are beneath my contempt, I can 
take no notice of your vulgar insinuations,” 
added McFordingham, turning his back to the 
mate. 

“Tf I had my way, I’d take you down a peg, 
Longshanks,” muttered the mate. 

‘* Where did you come from this time, cap- 
tain?” I asked. 

“‘Towe you an apology, Captain Farring- 
ford, for not coming on deck this forenoon, as 
I told you I would,” replied the fellow, touch- 
ing his little cap, and bowing lowto me. ‘ Per- 
mit me to explain my conduct.” 

“It is hardly necessary.” 

‘* But, sir, I owe it to my honor as a gentle- 
man—a gentleman who has been unfortu- 
nate, but whose honor ,was never sullied by 
the breath of reproach.” _ 

‘*The breath of reproach! That isn’t bad, 
Phil,” laughed Larry. 

‘**T repeat it, sir; who has been unfortunate, 
but whose honor is unsullied. You were so 
kind, Captain Farringford, as to offer me a 
passage, in that noble man-of-war, to the Ber- 
mudas. I am obliged to you for the invita- 
tion, and for the very courteous manner in 
which it was extended. I intended to accept 
it; but, upon more mature deliberation, I de- 
cided not todo so. It would have been cour- 
teous on my part to inform you of my change 
of purpose; but I trust that, under the cir- 
cumstances, you will accep®my humble apol- 
ogy.” 

‘¢ Where were you when we looked for you?” 
I asked. 

‘¢T was in a safe place,” he answered, smil- 
ing. 

‘* A direct answer, if you please.” 

‘I must beg your indulgence, Captain Far- 
ringford.” 

He bowed low again, and I saw that he did 
not mean to reveal his hiding-place. I was 
vexed, but my dignity would not permit me to 
press the question. He went below soon af- 
ter, and I heard of him in the cook-room, ca- 
joling the cook to set before him the best the 
yacht afforded. 

‘* Sail ho!” called the lookout at a later hour ° 
in the evening. 

Ahead of us I saw the red and white lights: 
of a vessel, indicating that she was on the 
starboard tack. As we could not see her green 
light, there was no danger of a collision, and 
we held our course, showing her our red light 
on the port side, and the white light at the 
foremast-head, for the Blanche was provided 
with these signals, though at that time but few 
sailing vessels carried them. 
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‘*T shouldn’t wonder if that was another 
man-of-war bound to the West Indies,” said 
Mr. Spelter, though I could not see what rea- 
son he had for suggesting the idea. 

‘* Possibly,” I replied, indifferently. 

‘*T feel rather confident she is a man-of- 
war,” added the mate. ‘If she is, she must 
be bound for the Bermudas; and I hope you 
will give Longshanks another invitation to go 
home.” 

‘*T certainly shall.” 

Spelter walked forward and aft, and in a 
few moments it was reported through the 
yacht that the sail approaching was a man- 
of-war, bound to the south-west. The mate 
was so confident in his opinion in regard to 
the vessel, that I went to the forecastle and 
informed the captain that he must be ready to 
take passage in her. He was polite, as usual. 
Most of the watch below went on deck to see 
the vessel, and no one was left in the forecas- 
tle, so far as I could see. Of course I expected 
another mysterious disappearance, and I did 
not mean to be cheated this time. I went to 
the fore scuttle and ascended the steps, but I 
paused and seated myself on the combing of ; 
the hatch, where I could see McFordingham. 
In anothér moment he rose from the bunk 
where he was seated, and moved aft. I has- 
tened down again; but the fellow had already 
vanished. I looked about, but could see noth- 
ing of him. He rffiast have entered the mid- 
ship passage, from which the doors of the cook- 
room, ice-house, and mate’s room opened. I 
walked in this direction, and was immedi- 
ately confronted by Cheeseman, the second 
mate. 

* He has gone into the hold, sir,” said he. 

‘*Did you see him?” I inquired. 

‘Yes, sir. I am here to watch him,” an- 
swered the second mate, as he took down the 
lantern which was suspended from a deck- 
beam in the forecastle. 

We had searched the hold’so many times 
that I could hardly believe the captain’s hiding- 
place was there. At this moment Frinks, the 
hold-man, came down with a lantern and a 
basket in his hand. 

‘* Where are you going?” I asked. 

‘* Into the hold after some potatoes for break- 
fast,” replied the man, as he opened the scuttle 
in the midship passage. 

I made a gesture to Cheeseman to stand 
back, and Frinks was permitted to jump into 
the hold and to close the scuttle after him, as 
he always did, so that a person coming out 
of the cook-room or going to it might not fall 
through the opening. 


. 
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‘“*Now open it, Cheeseman,”I said to the 
second mate. 

He did so, and I jumped down into the hold. 
Cheeseman followed me with the lantern. 
Bending low, as I was obliged to do, I went 
aft, where I found Frinks at work on the heap 
of cabbages, which He seemed to be placing 
on the end of the pile‘of ballast. McFording- 
ham could not be seen. 

‘‘Frinks, go on deck and tell Mr. Spelter I 
wish to see him in the hold,” said I to the 
hold-man. 

‘“* Ay, ay, sir,” replied Frinks; but he did 
not go. 

**Do you hear me, Frinks?” 

“* Ay, ay, sir; but —” 

‘‘ Obey my order at once,” I added, sternly. 

The man went; but I was satisfied that he 
knew more than he chose to tell, and had con- 
nived at the concealment of the convict. 

‘*Throw those cabbages off the ballast, 
Cheeseman,” I continued, and assisted him in 
the work. . 

In a few moments Mr. Spelter appeared, ac- 
companied by Frinks. 

‘TJ don’t think that’s a man-of-war, now,” 
said the mate, chuckling, as he joined us. 
‘¢ But who has been overhauling this ballast?” 

**T was not aware that it had been over- 
hauled.” 

“Yes, ithas. I had this ballast stowed un- 
der my own eye; but I don’t know that I have 
been in the hold before since we sailed from 
New York.” 

Spelter assisted in throwing off the cab- 
bages; but when they had all been removed, 
the convict was not to be seen. 

‘¢ He’ wasn’t under them,” said Cheeseman. 

‘¢ Who, sir? the tall gentleman?” inquired 
Frinks. ‘* He’s not down here, sir.” 

*“ Who moved the ballast, Frinks?” demand- 
ed the mate, savagely. 

“I moved it a little, sir, just to make a 
place for the sand-box, so that it shouldn’t 
shift in a sea, sir—that’s all,” replied the 
hold-man. 

‘¢ Lift up the box and slide it aft,” I added, 
confident that we had found the burrow of the 
fugitive. 

‘*There’s nothing under it but the ballast, 
sir,” said Frinks. 

‘* Lift it up.” 

It was a shallow box, partly filled with sand, 
in which the lettuce was set up. The two 
mates lifted it and moved it aft. 

‘‘ That’s what’s the matter! ” exclaimed the 
mate triumphantly. ‘‘ This is the fox’s hole.” 

When the box was removed it revealed a 
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square opening in the pile of ballast, and in 
the aperture we discovered the head and shoul- 
ders of Captain Gregory McFordingham, who 
immediately drew his long body out of the 
hole under the ballast, and sat up before us. 

‘* Did I understand one of you gentlemen to 
say that the vessel approgching is not a man- 
of-war, bound to the south-west?” said he, 
with admirable self-possession. 

‘* Possibly she is, possibly not,” I replied. 

‘*T am not partial to British men-of-war on 
long voyages. I have had some experience in 
them,” added the captain. ‘‘I find they are 
not comfortable or pleasant for those who have 
the instincts of gentlemen, especially if they 
have been unfortunate. I have been unfortu- 
nate, and my proper position in society is not 
generally recognized.” 

‘* Well, now, I thought it was,” added Mr. 
Spelter. ‘‘ Were you not sentenced by the 
court to ten years penal servitude in the Ber- 
mudas?” 

‘¢ Permit me to say, Mr. Mate, that I decline 
any further intercourse with you.” 

** Well, I don’t decline any further inter- 
course with you. If you don’t come out of 
that hole in the twinkling of an eye, I'll snake 
you out, like a bug from a rug. Come, stir 
yourself, Longshanks,” said the mate. 

‘Captain Farringford, I appeal to you 
against this fellow’s assumption,’’ added the 
captain. 

‘* Obey his orders; he is the mate.” 

‘¢ But I am not oné of the crew.” 

‘*T don’t regard you as a passenger. 
out, and you will save trouble.” 

‘*' Tumble up here, Longshanks,” added Mr. 
Spelter, as he made a demonstration towards 
the captain. 

McFordingham concluded not to wait for 
any further action on the part of the mate, 
but crawled out of his hole. Then we had an 
opportunity to see how his den had been con- 
structed. The pigs of iron, which were from two 
to three feet in length, had been removed from 
the middle of the pile, till there was an aper- 
ture seven feet long, and deep enough to con- 
tain the gaunt carcass of the fugitive. The 
sides on the interior had been carefully built 
up- Across the top of the recess thus. formed 
the pigs of ballast had been laid, except at one 
end for about two feet, which had been cov- 
ered by the sand-box. The bottom of this den 
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had been covered with straw, which had been 
used for apie 2 various articles in barrels and 
cases. 

‘* That makes a soft thing of it,” said the 
** But it’s lucky for you, Longshanks, 


mate. 
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that we haven’t had any rough weather, or 
some of that ballast would have been rolled 
on your stomach. Ina gale of wind we might 
have had those pigs tumbling about the 
hold.” 

‘The place was very comfortable-for a few 
days,” added the captain; ‘but I don’t like it 
for steady lodgings.” 

‘*Of course Longshanks didn’t do this job 
alone,” added the mate to me. 

‘*T beg to inforni you that I did,” interposed 
the fugitive with dignity. 

‘¢ Frinks helped him, and knew he was here,” 
I replied. 

‘* Nea doubt of that,” added Cheeseman. 

‘* No, sir; I didn’t know he was here,” an- 
swered the hold-man. 

‘** A lie won’t help you,” I continued. 
will goon deck.” _~ 

The mate called several hands, and stowed 
the ballast inasafe manner. In the forecastle 
I called the cook. 

“Did you send down after potatoes?” I in- 
quired. 

‘“‘“No, sir,” replied the cook, petulantly. 
‘“*That man has brought up more potatoes 
than I can use in a week. I made him carry 
back a lot of them this forenoon.” 

‘‘Frinks, how much did the tall man pay 
you for what you have done for him?” 

‘* He gave me five sovereigns, and promised 
me five more if he got safely to England,” 
growled the hold-man. ‘But he told me that 
you and Mr. Grimsby wanted him to go in the 
yacht, but you were afraid of offending the 
governor, and would be much obliged to me | 
if I helped him off.” 

‘‘You were a simpleton to believe him. 
Give him back his money,” I replied. 

Frinks gave him the five sovereigns, which 
McFordingham did not object to receive. They 
had made the arrangement when the purveyor 
brought the vegetables on board, and McFord- 
ingham was to have been concealed before the 
vessel sailed; but the affair at Cherrystone 
Hill had rendered it dangerous for him to show 
himself in the town. He was refused a pas- 
sage in the steamer, and then fell back upon 
this arrangement. 

The scheme which had led to the discovery 
of the convict’s hiding-place had been invent- 
ed by the mate. The approaching sail was 
not a man-of-war; and the second mate had 
been stationed in his room to watch the move- 
ments of McFordingham after he had been 
told that he was to be transferred to her. 

‘*T have had quite enough of you, McFord- 
ingham,” I said to the convict, when I had 
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settled the matter. ‘Mr. Spelter, if this man 
goes abaft the foremast, either on deck or be- 
low, put him in irons.” 

‘*T will,” replied the mate. 

I was not aware that there were any irons 
on board; but I was afraid the fellow had a 
mission with Larry, which he might- attempt 
to execute. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY SET OUT ON A 
LONG TRAMP. 


I BEGGED Larry not to take any further no- 
tice of McFordingham, for even the mock con- 
sideration extended to him inflated his vanity 
and induced him to take liberties which were 
intolerable to me, and especially so to the 
mate, who disliked ‘‘ Longshanks” with an 
intensity which bordered on hatred. Mr. Spel- 
ter kept a sharp eye upon him, and, I think, 
would have been very glad to catch the fellow 
abaft the foremast, for the sake of giving him 
a little wholesome discipline; but Mac was 
prudent and did not furnish the opportunity. 

Our voyage was pleasant and prosperous, 
without an incident worthy of note after the 
events described. The routine of life on board 
was about the same every day. We ate, drank, 
slept, read, played our games, and were quite 
as happy as we should have been on shore, 
without the wonders of the sea to instruct and 
improve us. Lady Eleanor appeared to enjoy 
the trip to the end, though I think she began 
to weary of it before we arrived at our desti- 
nation. Larry was very attentive to her, and 
I am afraid, if Blanche Fennimore had been 
on board, she would have been just a little 
jealous, because ladies can’t help such feel- 
ings; though, if she had been present, there 
would probably have been no occasion for 
jealousy. We had some rainy weather, and a 
mild gale; but there was nothing that could 
be called severe. For half a day we were un- 
der jib and reefed mainsail, but the reef was 
only to save the nerves of the ladies. 

In twenty-one days from the Bermudas we 
were at anchor in King’s Road, near the mouth 
of the Avon, for the wind and tide did not per- 
mit us to ascend the river to: Bristol. We 
landed our passengers and their luggage at 
Portishead. 

‘If you please, Captain Farringford, I will 
land here, and not trouble you to carry me up 
to Bristol,” said McFordingham, as the boats 
were ready to depart from the yacht. 

‘*T think you had better content yourself for 
a while longer on board,” I replied. —‘* Shove 
off.” 
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The boats pushed off. I had bidden adieu 
to our passepgers, but Larry went ashore, in- 
tending to accompany them to Bristol. 

‘““As Iam an unwelcome guest here, I am 
anxious to relieve you of my presencé,” added 
McFordingham. ‘It is not agreeable to the 
feelings of a gentleman to be in the company 
of those who do not want him.” 

‘You should have considered that question 
before you came on board,” I answered. 

‘¢ Circumstances alter cases.” 

‘¢ They do; and they alter this case so that 
you can’t go on shore till your friends come 
to receive you.” 

‘*T don’t understand you, Captain Farring- 
ford.” 

‘* As the matter now stands, you are an es- 
caped convict. Ido not intend to incur the 
charge of having assisted you to escape.” 

‘* My time has expired.” 

‘*T don't know whether it has or not. 
others decide that question. 
over to the authorities.” 

‘ Captain Farringford, I have had the high- 
est opinion of you as a gentleman and a man 
of honor; and I did not think you capable of 
this degree of cruelty,” added the captain, his 
jaw falling at the announcement I made. 

‘Do you think I would throw such a villain 
as you have proved yourself to be upon the 
community?” 

“Sir! I permit no man tocall me a villain,” 
exclaimed the convict, straightening up his 
long body. 

“It is quite time that we speak the truth. 
You went out to Cherrystone Hill with Miles 
Grimsby, armed with pistols, to waylay and 
murder our owner or myself, or both of us. 
There is no other name than villain in my vo- 
cabulary for a man who does such a thing.” 

‘¢ Sir, I went out, as a gentleman, upon an 
affair of honor.” 

‘*That’s enough. 
point.” 

‘You called me a villain, Captain Farring- 
ford, and I demand satisfaction,” cried the 
captain, shaking his fist in my face. 

“I'll give you satisfaction,” said Mr. Spel- 
ter, who, with the second mate, laid violent 
hands on him, and tied his arms behind his 
back. ‘‘ You are abaft the foremast.” 

‘¢ This is an outrage upon a British subject,’”” 
sputtered the prisoner. 

‘* All right, my hearty,” replied the mate, as 
he made him fast to the rail on the forecastle. 

The boats returned, and the next morning 
we ran up the Avon, and went into the dock 
at Bristol. When the pilot went ashore, he 
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sent a couple of officers on board, and McFord- 
ingham was handed over to them. He said 
but little now, when he found that fine speeches 
were unavailing. 

‘‘Captain Farringford, you might have 
made a friend of me; but you have chosen 
to be my enemy. I am your foe now; 
and, when you and your friend least expect 
it, I shall be with you,” said he, as the officers 
were coming off. ‘‘My time is out, and I 
shall not be sent back to the Bermudas. I 
shall only be vexed and annoyed by your 
conduct.” 

I do not know but this fellow thought him- 
self an injured man; he talked and acted like 
one. The officers took him; but, unhappily, 
we had not yet seen the last of him. 

‘*Frinks,” I called, as soon as the captain 
had been removed, 

‘* Here, sir,” replied the hold-man. 

“*We don’t want you any longer,” I con- 
tinued. 

‘*T shipped for the voyage, sir.” 

‘¢T will not have a man on board who is not 
faithful to his employers. You have been 
guilty of conspiracy in making our owner and 
the officers liable for assisting a convict to es- 
cape; and you have endangered the safety of 
the vessel by moving the ballast. I am ready 
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to go to the American consul’s with you, and 
execute the necessary bond.” 

“‘T didn’t mean any harm,” pleaded the 
man. 

I went on shore with him, and the consul 
decided that I had good cause to discharge 
him. He gave me his written and sealed con- 
sent to the discharge. I paid Frinks more 
than he was entitled to receive; andI hope he 
left with the feeling that it is always better to 
do right than wrong. 

Leaving the yacht in charge of‘Mr. Spelter, 
I went to the hotel with my valise, where I 
was to meet Larry. Our passengers had al- 
ready departed, and we were soon on our way 
to Bloomridge, the seat of the Grimsbys. I 
need not say that Larry was cordially and af- 
fectionately greeted by Sir Philip. The bar- 
onet was intensely indignant at the conduct of 
Miles; and I am sorry to say that he used 
some bad language in his anger. 

“Tl disinherit him! I'll cut him off with 
a shilling,” protested Sir.Philip. 

‘‘ Don’t do it, sir. Give him a fair half of 
all you have to divide between him and me,” 
pleaded Larry. 

“T will not. He is a bad boy. Let him 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. The 
rascal has been borrowing large sums on the 
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credit of his future prospects. He shall be a 
beggar yet,” stormed the old gentleman. 

‘** He has done his worst now,” added Larry. 
“*T beg you will not punish him for anything 
he has done to me.” 

‘*He is a bad boy. He don’t deserve any- 
thing of me, and certainly he don’t of you. It 
is a pity he didn’t go to the bottom in his 
yacht.” 

Larry had been turning the leaves of a large 
clasp Bible that lay on the centre-table, as Sir 
Philip paced the room. He raised the book 
and read, — 

*©*Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy. ButI say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persécute you; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.’” 

The baronet paused opposite Larry as he 
begantoread. His lip quivered, and I thought 
he would fly into a passion with his grandson. 
He listened a moment. Larry was reverent 
and gentle in his manner and his tones. Be- 
fore he had finished reading the passage, I 
saw that Sir Philip’s anger had* passed away. 
Larry closed the book, and the baronet dropped 
into his chair without another word. 

‘*If Miles had fired a bullet into my head, 
andI had only one brief moment to live, I 
should thank God that I had not tried to in- 
jure my cousin; that in my heart I had for- 
given him,” said my friend. 

‘*] dare say you are right, my boy; indeed, 
I know you are. We will think of the matter 
again,” replied Sir Philip. 

We staid at Grimsby Hall a week, and then 
returned to the yacht at Bristol. However in- 
teresting the details of our cruise from this 
port, around the south of England, to the 
coast of Norway, might be, I have not the 
space to give them. We put into various har- 
bors; we spent a week in the Isle of Wight; 
we wandered on the beaches at Margate; we 
poked our noses into Boulogne-sur-Mer; we 
left the yacht at Flushing, and, after a run 
through Holland, joined her again at the Hel- 
der; and then made a long stretch to Bergen, 
where we arrived late in June. At Cowes we 


‘saw the Hermia, and learned that she was for 


sale, because Mr. Fitzgerald was tired of yacht- 
ing. She had arrived about the time the 
Blanche did, which made her passage a week 
longer than ours. 





We were delighted with the Norwegian 
coast, and especially with the Fjord, through 
which we made our way to Bergen. We found 
two English yachts at anchor there, but we , 
did not visit them, for we were in haste tocom- | 
mence one of the tramps upon which we had 
so long exercised our imaginations. We had 
purchased everything which pedestrians could 
need, and packed the articles in knapsacks. 
Gayly we strapped them on our backs, and set 
out upon our long tramp. The Blanche, in 
charge of Mr. Spelter, was to sail round the 
coast to Frederiksvern, and await our ar- 
rival. We had spent a day in Bergen, and 
started early in the morning. 

We had our “sea legs” on, so that walking 
was not an easy thing at first. The earth was 
unsteady under our feet, and kept rolling and 
jerking. After a tramp of five miles we 
agreed that we were tired. Seeing a brook a 
short distance from the road, we seated our- 
selves upon a.rock on its bank, where we could 
refresh ourselves with a drink of water. We 
ate a slight lunch of sausage and English 
biscuit. 

‘* We are a handsome couple, Phil,” laughed 
Larry. ‘‘We have been talking about this 
tramp through Norway for months, and now 
we are tired out after a walk of five miles.” 

‘*T expected to be very tired at first,’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘I never could walk a great distance 
after coming from sea; it makes my legs ache. 
But I notice that after a half hour’s rest I am 
as good as new.” 

‘*But have you any idea that we can make 
thirty miles a day?” 

‘Certainly I have; forty if we choose, after 
we are broken in. I met a gentleman last 
year at Dresden who told me he had walked 
fifty miles in a day. When we get our sea 
legs off we shall be all right.” 

“<T hope so, for I enjoy walking when I am 
not too tired.” 

‘* We have only about a dozen miles to walk 
to-day, and then we take a boat.” 

‘“*T am ready for the boat now,” laughed 
Larry, as he lay back on the rock and closed 
his eyes. 

At this moment I heard the rattle of a couple 
of carioles, which soon passed in the road 
near us. They were occupied by Englishmen, 
and were going at a furious pace, and I could 
not see the faces of the travellers; but I no- 
ticed that one of them was a remarkably 
tall man, and that the other wore a Scotch 
cap. i 

‘* Larry, who are those people?” I asked, as 
my companion started up. 

















‘How should I know?” he replied; ‘I 
haven't been introduced to them.” 

‘* But look at the tall fellow.” 

“*T see him.” 

‘*He has a big red mustache and bushy 
red hair.” 

‘I’m willing.” 

“* Well, I think you have been introduced to 
him.” ; 

‘* Possibly. Who is he?” 

‘In my opinion it is Captain Gregory 
McFordingham, who promised to appear to me 
when I least expected to see him.” 

** Of course the other fellow is Miles, then.” 

‘** Very likely.” 

‘*But I don’t believe it. It is too absurd. 
How could Miles and that tall flunky be 
here?” 

‘*T don’t suppose they are here by accident; 
if they were it might be strange. Do you flat- 
ter yourself that Miles is done with you?” 

‘*T did think we were rid of him.” 

‘Not yet. The rascal will follow you, or 
send some one after you, till you are out of 
the way. Norway is just the place for his 
operations.” 

‘* How could he be here?” 

‘*Easilyenough. I have no doubt he reached 
England before we did, even if he had to wait 
a week in New York for a steamer. Perhaps 
he came here in one of those yachts we saw 
at Bergen. I am sorry we didn’t ascertain 
more about them.” 

‘*But how should he know where we were 
going?” asked Larry, who seemed to be rather 
troubled by the situation. 

‘‘We stat.d our plans very clearly at the 
table of the governor in the Bermudas. You 
said we should take a tramp from Bergen to 
Christiania, by the way of the Voringfos and 
the Rjukanfos. Then we talked it over with 
the yacht people at Cowes. I fancy that Miles 
knows just where we are going.” 

‘* Grant that Miles might be here; the cap- 
tain must be on his way to the Bermudas be- 
fore this time,” added Larry. 

‘*Doubtless the fellow sent for Miles when 
he was in limbo. If the rascal’s time was out, 
perhaps he was discharged. The Hermia was 
for sale when we were at Cowes, and very 
likely Miles bought her for this excursion. 
Don’t you think we had better change our 
route, Larry?” 

‘*Not I, my boy. I won’t dodge Miles and 
his flunky. But perhaps it is fortunate that 
we brought our revolvers,” replied my friend, 
decidedly. 

After resting an hour, we resumed our walk, 
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as fresh as in the morning. Before noon we 
reached a post station on one of the fjords 
whose arms extend far inland, where, after 
dinner, we took a boat with two rowers. We 
saw nothing of the carioles or their occupants, 
who, if they were the persons I supposed, did 
not appear to be watching us very closely. 


CHAPTER XX. 


WHICH PHIL AND LARRY VISIT THE V6- 
RINGFOS, IN NORWAY. 


IN 


WE seated ourselves in the boat, in which 
we were to spend the afternoon, and had shoved 
off, when a cariole dashed up to the station- 
house on the shore. 

‘* Boat ahoy!” shouted a familiar voice. 

‘“‘That’s Spelter!” I exclaimed, making 
signs to the rowers to return, for I could not 
speak a word of their language. ‘I wonder 
what has happened.” 

‘¢ Perhaps the Blanche has sunk or burned 
up,” suggested Larry. 

‘“‘Of course something has occurred, or he 
wouldn’t run after us.” 

The oarsmen pulled back to the shore, where 
we found the honest mate in a state of high 
excitement. We supposed he had sailed from 
Bergen before this time, and was on his way to 
Frederiksvern. 

‘What's the trouble, Mr. Spelter?” I de- 
manded, as we landed. 

“Trouble enough, sir,” replied the mate, 
looking as solemn as.an owl. ‘I couldn’t 
sail without letting you kriow the news.” 

‘* Well, what is the news?” asked Larry, 
laughing. ‘Has the foreto’-bobbin broke 
down, or the main-royal backstay given out?” 

‘J don’t think it’s any laughing matter, Mr. 
Grimsby, though you may.” 

‘* You don’t give me the means of judging 
yet,” added Larry. ‘If you will tell us what 
the trouble is, we shall know whether to laugh 
or cry.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, Mr. Miles Grimsby is on your 
track again,” said the mate, delivering him- 
self as though he had dropped a bombshell 
at the feet of his employer. 

‘6No; we are on his track, for he has gone 
ahead,” replied Larry. ‘*Of course you are 
aware that McFordingham is his interesting 
companion.” 

‘Yes, sir. I came out here to tell you these 
facts; but you seem to know them, and Tm 
sorry I came,” muttered the mate, disappoint- 
ed because he had failed to produce a decided 
sensation. 

‘* My dear Mr. Spelter, you have done just 
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the right thing at just the right time, and I 
am grateful to you for your interest and sym- 
pathy. We happened to obtain a glance of 
Miles and his tall satellite as they drove by 
in carioles. We were sitting on a rock, out 
of the road, and I am confident they did not 
see us. We thought it.even possible that we 
were mistaken. You have settled the matter 
finally and conclusively. You have done your 
duty faithfully, as you always do, and I com- 
thend you.” 

“*T was afraid they might drop down upon 
you with a blunderbuss or a pair of pistols, as 
they did in the Bermudas,” answered the mate, 
satisfied with the commendation of Larry. 

‘*Exactly so. But tell us what you know 
about them,” said Larry. 

‘* While I was waiting for the tide to turn, 
so that we could go to sea, I thought I_would 
pass the time of day with the two yachts that 
lay in port. The first one I went to was the 
Hermia; and the first man I saw on board of 
her was Frinks, the man we discharged. He 
was impudent and saucy, and -I wanted to 
wring his nose forhim. He told me you didn’t 
make much by discharging him; but I said 
we got rid of him, and that was all we wanted. 
He wished to make it out that he was better 
off than in the Blanche, and was glad to get 
out of her. Then he couldn’t help telling me 
that Longshanks didn’t go back to the Bermu- 
das, for a pettifogger had got him out of the 
scrape for five pounds, and that Longshanks 
had given him back the money you made him 
return. They went to Cowes together, where 
they found Miles, who had just bought the 
Hermia. While I was listening to the fellow, 
Osborne came out of the cabin, and I found 
he was the sailing-master of the yacht.” 

**Miles has a pleasant company,” said 
Larry. 

‘* Well, sir, I knew what they were here for, 
and I went ashore as fast as four oars could 
pull me there. I knew you had started on 
your tramp, and found that Miles and Long- 
shanks had gone the same way. I didn’t like 
the looks of things. The landlord of the ho- 
tel where you were told me all about it, and I 
made tracks after you. Don’t you think I'd 
better go with you on this tramp?” asked 
Spelter. 

‘¢ What for?” 

‘* Well, I should like to get hold of Long- 
shanks once more. I would make him wish 
he was in the Bermudas again.” 

‘*T dare say you would, my marine friend; 
but discretion is sometimes better than zeal. 
I think I can take care of myself; but I am 
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grateful to you for your kind intentions. Now 
you may return, and sail as soon as you are 
ready. You need not inform your friends 
where you are going,” replied Larry. 

“NotI. I listen, and keep still, myself. I 
suppose the Hermia will follow us wherever 
we go; but, if she isn’t faster than I think she 
is, she will have to sail by faith rather tha 
by sight.” 4 

‘*Right! Ill trust you anywhere, Spelter. 
Good by,” said Larry, as we returned to our 
boat. 

The mate watched us till we were out of 
sight. Of his fidelity there could be no doubt; 
and the honest fellow evidently did not like to 
have us incur the risks before us without his 
aid. Atnine o'clock in the evening, though 
the sun was still above the horizon, we arrived 
at a place called Evanger, where we spent the 
night. We found a couple of Englishmen 
here, one of whom told us that two travellers, 
one of them very tall, had left. for Vossevan- 
gen two or three hours before. 

‘Of course they were Miles and the cap- 
tains, but I don’t understand their game,” said 
Larry. 

‘“‘They know we are going to the Véring- 
fos, and perhaps intend to wait there for us.” 

“They may have to wait a long time,” 
laughed Larry. 

In the morning we started on foot for Vos- 
sevangen, about twelve miles distant. The 
scenery was delightful, and we spent the whole 
day on the road. When we reached our des- 
tination we found capital quarters at the post 
station, which was on the bank of a small 
lake. The landlord spoke English very well, 
and had no guests in his house. Miles and 
the tall man had staid there the night before, 
and hastened on early in the morning. 

‘¢ They inquired for two young men,” added 
the landlord. 

‘* Have you seen the young men?” I asked. 

‘Yes; they went forward the day before, 
and were going to Ulvik.” 

Larry laughed, and thought ‘“‘two young 
men” was rather an indefinite description. 

We liked the hotel and the landlord so well 
that we remained at this place three days, one 
of which was Sunday, when we had the op- 
portunity of seeing the people of the village 
at church in their best clothes. We went 
trouting one day in the lake, and the next in 
the river which flows into it. We were real- 
izing all we had anticipated, and we almost 
forgot Miles and his tall funky. Again we 
set out on our tramp. We were now accus- 
tomed to the solid earth, and walked twenty 














miles in one day, which brought us to Ulvik. 
The ‘tall man” had not been there, and it 
was probable that Miles had gone from Eider 
directly by boat to Vik, which is the place from 
which excursions are made to the Voringfos. 
We went to Vik; the enemy had been there 
before us, and were at the falls; had gone the 
day before, and were expected to return that 
night. Weengaged a guide and a boat for 
the next day. We learned that there was a 
kind of shanty at the falls, where four persons 
could sleep very comfortably ; and we decided 
to pass one night there, for the walk up and 
back was too tiresome to be made in one day. 

We crossed the lake the next morning, and 
commenced our up-hill tramp. By-noon we 
reached the falls. The scenery was the wildest 
we had ever seen. There were precipices two 
thousand feet high, and chasms twelve hun- 
dred feet deep. The Voringfos itself is a cat- 
aract which falls in one sheet about nine hun- 
dred feet. It was sublime; and we were deeply 
impressed by the wild grandeur that surrounded 
us, which towered above, and was spread out 
beneathus. We stood onashelf of rock which 
extended out over a chasm more than a thou- 
sand feet deep. Peder, our guide, had a piece 
of whale-line, about twenty-five feet long, the 
ends of which we secured around our bodies, 
while the bight of it was passed around a 
small pine tree. Thus guarded against any 
accident, we lay down on the rock and gazed 
into the abyss beneath us, while Peder went to 
the shanty to procure some milk for our lunch. 

‘¢ That's a big hole, Phil,” said Larry, as we 
lay on the rock, surveying the depths below. 
** Tf a fellow should tumble over, it would-be 
apt to wrench him a little.” 

** Don’t try it, Larry,” I replied; ‘‘ it would 
make your head ache.” 

‘*T think it would. But this is really the 
grandest thing I ever saw in my life.” 

** Well, I don’t know about that. It is high 
and deep, but it is not equal to Niagara.” 

** There’s not so much of it, I know; but it’s 
a big thing.” 

‘*No doubt of that.” 

I heard footsteps on the rock near me; but, 
supposing the guide had returned with the 
milk, I did not look behind me, being fasci- 

nated by the wild scene before me. Suddenly 
I felt a sharp pull on the rope. I supposed it 
was one of Larry’s practical jokes. 
** Don’t fool in such a place as this,” I pro- 
tested. 

The pine tree around which the rope was 
passed sent its branches out so far that I could 
not see my friend without rising. 
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“I’m not fooling,” he replied. 

**Didn’t you pull the rope?” 

Before I could receive an answer, the rope 
was jerked again with so much violence that 
I was pulled back from my place. I sprang to 
my feet, the strain of the rope still bearing upon 
me. At the same instant Larry made a violent 
movement. I grasped thetree forsupport. As 
I turned, to my horror I encountered McFord- 
ingham, and found that my friend was over 
the precipice, and supported only by the rope. 
The tall villain had-a pocket-knife in his hand, 
and I saw that he intended to cut the line. 
Larry was struggling at the rope, to draw him- 
self up, and, if I had not held on at the pine 
tree, he would have dragged me after him. 

When I rose from my reclining position over 
the chasm, I let out nearly half the length of 
the line, and my friend dropped that distance 
below the edge of the cliff. With my left arm 
around the pine, I took from my pocket the 
revolver I carried. 

‘* If you touch that rope you are a dead man,” 
I shouted to the convict. 

‘*I only desire to save your friend,” replied 
McFordingham. 

‘* Begone!” 

I pointed the pistol at him, and he retreated. 
Suddenly the pressure on the rope ceased, and 
my heart came into my mouth. I pulled at 
the line, but there was no longer any weight 
upon it. I drew it up, and found that the knot 
in the end, by which the loop had been se- 
cured, was untied. I threw myself upon the 
ground in utter horror and despair. My poor 
friend had dropped into the abyss beneath. 
The cold chills swept through my frame, and 
the blood seemed to be frozen in my veins. 
Why had I not compelled Larry to shun 
this place while that tall fiend was on his 
track? Why had I permitted him to come 
here, when I knew that Miles and the captain 
had not returned to Vik? 

McFordingham stood at a short. distance 
from me, where he had halted when I lowered 
the pistol. He looked terrified rather than 
guilty. : 

‘¢ May I speak to you, Captain Farringford,” 
said he. 

‘* You have done your work,” I cried. 

‘“‘T have done nothing. I went there to 
warn you of the peril of that place,” replied 
he, in loud tones. ‘* Poor Miles perished there 
yesterday, and—” 

‘* Miles!” I exclaimed. 

* Will you hear me?” 

*‘T will.” And I walked towards him. 

‘* You will not believe that I could do so 
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awful a deed as you say I have. 
honor as a gentleman —” 

‘¢ Did you say that Miles fell over the preci- 
pice?” 

‘““Yesterday. Our guide is below now, look- 
ing for his remains. Thatis a very dangerous 
place; and when I saw you and your friend, — 
I did not know who you were, —I seized him 
by the legs. He kicked me, and in his strug- 
gle slid off the edge of the precipice, just as 
Miles did. They are together now,” replied 
McFordingham, wiping his eyes with a very 
dirty handkerchief. 

Icould not believe the villain’s story, but 
because he told it rather than because it was 
improbable in itself. 

‘*What were you doing with the knife in 
your hand?” I demanded. 

**T was going to cut the rope,” he replied, 
boldly. 

‘* Cut the rope?” 

‘*Yes; cut the rope, for I expected to see 
you go over after him, and I was determined 
to save one of you, if I could not both.” 

‘* Why didn’t you take hold of the rope and 
help me haul him up?” 

**T was afraid he would drag me over after 
him. If you had seen your best friend go over 
into that awful abyss, you would have felt as 
I did.” 

**T do not believe a word you have said,” I 
added. 

‘* You wrong me, Captain Farringford. 

‘*You told me you would appear at a mo- 
ment when I least expected to see you; and 
you have.” 

**T will not argue the matter. I attempted 
to save your friend, and I should have done 
so if you had not threatened me with your pis- 
tol just as I was going to pull him up.” 

‘Villain! you were going to cut the rope, 
just now.” 

“If I could not save him, I should have cut 
it, in order to save you. You wrong me. I 
desired only to serve you both. If I hadknown 
who you were, I would not have gone near 
you,” muttered the wretch. ‘I knew that the 
rock on the edge of the precipice keeps break- 
ing off, and letting people fall over; but you 
did not. I saw my poor friend go over, and I 
would save even my worst enemy from such a 
horrible fate.” 
~ I went back to the cliff, and lay down on the 
spot which Larry had occupied. I trembled 
and groaned with horror as I thought of him, 
lying mangled and dead in the abyss beneath. 
Was it even possible that Miles had met with 
a similar fate? I could not yet believe it. I 
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was bewildered, almost crazy, as I tried to dis- 
cover the body of Larry in the dark depths 
beneath. 

“Phil!” 

It was the voice of my friend, and apparently 
not ten feet below me. My heart leaped 
again. 

‘¢ Where are you, Larry?” I called. 

‘¢ Here,” he replied, ‘‘all right.” 

“© O, Larry!” I exclaimed. 

I turned, and found that the captain had de- 
parted. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW HE FOUND HER OUT. 


BY VERE DE VERE. 


RETTY, golden-haired Louie Parker stood 
peering through the plate-glass window 
of the magnificent mansion of George How- 
ard, Jr. She was on a visit to her sister, Mrs. 
George Howard, Jr., and was causing a terri- 
ble flutter and excitement among the fashion- 
able young gentlemen of B., in the exercise 
of her prerogative as a beauty and a belle. 
Among the crowd of admiring swains who 
knelt before Miss Louie’s shrine was one 
whom she had singled out as the recipient of 
an occasional extra smile or two. This lucky 
individual was Frank Blessington, Esq. Tall, 
good-looking, with a manly air and a capti- 
vating mustache, he was exactly the man to 
strike the eye and please the fancy of a young 
girl just home from school. But Louie was 
wise beyond her years, and did not purpose to 
let Frank Blessington know how much she 
cared for his society, or how dear the sound 
of his voice had become to her during the 
long, pleasant summer months they had spent 
together, riding, boating, and flirting desper- 
ately. 

And now, as she stood watching to see him 
drive up the long, broad avenue in front of 
the house, there was a shade of anxiety in her 
eyes, for fear something had happened to de- 
tain him. What if he should notcome? What 
if circumstances had conspired to keep him 
away this afternoon, when she wanted to see 
him so much? Louie drew a little sigh at the 
thought, fumed a little, tapped impatiently on 
the window-frame, gave another wistful glance 
down the road, and suddenly brightened up, 
a smile breaking over her face like the bright 
sun through a heavy cloud. 

‘*O, there he comes now! How gladI am!” 
and the little hypocrite darted away from the 
window, threw herself down on the sofa in a 
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most indolent attitude, hastily took up a book, 
and at once became absorbed in its contents. 

A moment after and the gentleman stood 
bowing at the door of the room, his eager soul 
in his eyes, and a bouquet in his hands. 

‘*O, is it you?” coolly exclaims Miss Louie, 
just raising her eyes from the wondrous book 
that enchained herattention. ‘‘ Well, take a 
seat. I hardly thought you would come out 
to-day, it is so very warm.” 

Then, languidly closing the book, she smiled 
a pensive, deprecatory smile, as she carelessly 
accepted the flowers the aspiring Frank had 
brought her. 

**Not come to-day!” echoed the slightly 
abashed lover. ‘*Why,I told you I would 
come. Did you doubt me?” 

‘*Doubt you? Mercy! no. 
trouble to doubt you. I simply thought you 
would not exert yourself to call to see such an 
insignificant person as I am, on such a very 
warm day.” 

‘* Dear Louie, I wish you would not assume 
that tone towards me. I don’t deserve it, in- 
deed. Don’t you knowI am only too happy 
to be able to gratify your lightest wish, and, 
to please you, I would go through more than 
summer's heat or winter’s cold? Can I never 
make you understand how dear you are to me, 
how much I care for you, how much I love 
you?” 

Frank’s voice grew husky, while Louie 
blushed till her face rivalled the roses in her 
bouquet. Taking her hand, he continued, — 

‘* Louie, darling, give me a word of encour- 
agement. Am I anything more to you than 
the rest of your many admirers? Do you care 
for mea littie? Do you—can you— love me?” 

His agitated voice and earnest look told how 
much he felt the words he uttered, how much 
the answer would be to him, to make him hap- 
py or miserable. Closely he clasped the little 
hand he held, and gazed earnestly into the blue 
eyes, seeking an answer. 

Blushing still a deeper red, the tears half 
starting from her eyes, Louie pettishly shook 
his hand from hers, gave a nervous little 
laugh, and said, — 

“Don’t talk that way to me, Frank. You 
have said the same thing to hundreds of other 
girls. Such a lady-killer as you profess to be 
‘has been through that performance scores of 
times. I am not atall surprised at your trying 
it on me.” 

Frank was insulted. He jumped up, gave 
her one reproachful ‘look, and left the room, 
speechless with indignation. 

Lou'e rose to follow him, half frightened at 
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her own temerity, but bravely keeping down 
all signs of regret. Leaning against the 
heavy, vine-covered pillar of the porch, she 
coolly watched him as he nervously drew on 
his gloves. 

“Frank,” she said, ‘“‘are you coming to- 
morrow afternoon to the croquet party?” . 

‘*No, I am not,” growled Frank, looking 
indignantly off into space. E 

‘¢ But you'll have to, Frank. You promised 
sister Gussie and Kitty Ward, besides agree- 
ing to bring your Boston cousin over to visit 
Mrs. Howard.” 

‘*T don’t consider it necessary always to keep 
my promises,” stiffly responded the ungallant 
gentleman. 

‘*T know you don’t, Frank; I’ve heard that 
of you before,” sweetly returned his tormentor. 

‘*T suppose I am as constant to my word as 
most young ladies are to theirs; and what 
more can you ask?” said Frank, nervously 
tugging away at the glove, which wouldn’t go 
on properly. Getting impatient, he rashly 
gave it a pull, and, to his dismay, found he 
had completely ripped the thumb out. 

With a little muttered exclamation, he threw 
the fragment down, thrust the remainder of 
the glove into his pocket, jumped hastily into 
his buggy, touched his hat to the lady, and 
was out of sight in a moment. 

Louie stood gazing after him, a look of sad- 
ness stealing over the dimpled face, then 
turned, noticed the torn bit of glove, picked it 
up, kissed it, and put it in her pocket. 

The next day there was a merry party as-. 
sembled on the croquet grounds of the How- 
ard mansion. Two or three sets were knock- 
ing away at the balls and chatting merrily 
over their haps and mishaps. Some were 
resting on the rustic seats under the shady 
trees, while a few, on flirtation bent, were 
wandering off with the ostensible object of 
studying nature, and getting a beautiful view. 

In the midst of this pleasant amusement, a 
familiar bay horse was seen coming up the 
avenue, and behind him rode the obdurate 
Frank Blessington and his pretty Boston 
cousin. 

They were welcomed by a great shouting 
and clapping of hands, and a chorus of, — 

‘*How do you do? We thought you were 
not coming.” 

“*T didn’t intend to come, but my cousin in- 
sisted on it, andI had to yield to her,” said 
Frank, glancing around to see if cruel Miss 
Louie Parker was within ear-shot. 

‘“©O, I knew you’d be here; I knew you 
couldn’t stay away from a croquet party,” 
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mischievously responded that young lady, tap- 
ping her ball with the mallet. ‘ But ‘come, 
sir, take this: mallet right away; we need 
another gentleman to make. up this set.” 

The discomfited gentleman obediently took 
the mallet, selected his ball, and went glumly 
at his work without further remark. He was 
generally a good player, but, somehow, to-day 
the balls flew wide of the mark. He was ina 
terrible strait, and could hardly get through 
the second arch while his opponent was mak- 
ing a pretty score. 

Naughty Louie watched him maliciously, 
and at every false stroke laughed heartily. At 
length the ball flew entirely out of bounds, 
and the laughing girl threw herself on a seat, 
unable to stand: up longer. Drawing her 
handkerchief from her pocket to stifle her con- 
vulsive merriment, out fell the telltale glove- 
thumb, and Frank Blessington saw it fall. 

Picking it up, he demurely presented it to 
her, saying, — 

‘* Allow me, Miss Parker, to offer you the 
covering of my thumb, even if you won’t ac- 
cept the thumb itself.” 

A startled, horrified glance, a deep blush, 
and Louie made a grasp at the gift, thrust it 
into her pocket, and walked off, for once with- 
out a word to say. 

The play went. on; but it was noticed that 
Louie’s ball now flew wide of the mark, while 
Frank came around handsomely. His courage 
and spirits were coming back finely. 

In proportion as he went up she went down; 
as he made a lucky stroke, and gained great 
applause from the tenderly-inclined young la- 
dies of the set, she made false ones, and got 
laughed at for her pains, or, what was worse 
to her then, some sympathizing friend would 
exclaim, — 

‘*Poor Louie, that’s too bad; but you are 
getting paid up now for laughing at Frank.” 

She was nearly ready to’ cry with vexation ; 
but, knowing that would be the worst move 
she could make, she swallowed her feelings, 
put a bold face on, and went on with the spirit 
of a martyr. 

Frank’s eyes twinkled with mirth, and he 
looked very knowing and quite satisfied, even 
if Louie did turn her back on him every time 
he spoke to her. One or two rebuffs sent him 
to the other side, where he at once became 
greatly impressed with the graceful skill of'a 
¢ertain young lady that Louie deeply disliked. 
His admiration was undisguised, and the 
young lady was rendered supremely happy 
thereby. 

That move told hard on Louie; she winced 





under it, and threw down her mallet in dis- 
gust, exclaiming, — 

‘*T won’t play any more. I am sick of this 
game;.it is perfectly stupid.” 

A chorus of reproachful ‘‘O, don’t teedht' up 
the game,” followed this outburst; and one or 
two timid admirers tried to smooth down the 
ruffled plumage of this vexed and mute sing- 
ing bird. But Louie wasinflexible. She hated 
croquet any time, especially on a warm after- 
nioon; and she never did have any luck when 
her head ached as it was aching now. 

Her sister, Mrs. Howard, now became 
alarmed, and interposed her authority, say- 
ing, — 

‘* Go sit down, Louie, at once, in the shade 
of the trees. You’ve over-exerted yourself, 
and you'll be sick to pay for it. The rest of 
us can go on with the game, and you go keep 
quiet a while. — Here, Frank, you go with her 
for company, and that will leave us just as well 
off as we were before. I want to finish this 
game, for I am almost out.” 

The happy and quite reassured Frank of- 
fered his arm very authoritatively to the sub- 
dued young lady, who accepted it meekly and 
submissively. A satisfied smile showed itself 
on his lips, as, with a protecting air, he led 
her away towards the maple grove. , 

It took a long time for the headache to quiet 
down; at least it was a long time before the 
patient and her company putin an appearance. 
But the result of that long Zéfe-d-2é¢e was un- 
doubtedly satisfactory to both parties, for 
Frank’s eyes glistened, and he looked so happy 
that several asked him what had happened to 
him, while Louie, entirely recovered from her 
indisposition, was exceedingly amiable and 
blushing all the rest of the afternoon. 

One thing puzzles her greatly, however, and 
that is, how people found out her great secret. 
And, I suspect, if the bright eyes that were 
watching them that afternoon did not discover 
it, and judge the result from the symptoms, it 
must have been her sister Gussie, or Mrs. How- 
ard, who told it in private to some dear friend, 
who could not keep the secret to herself. At 
any rate all the world knows by this time that 
Louie Parker and Frank Blessington are en- 
gaged. 


—_—__—>—_—— 


—— ANCIENT philosophers did not agree 
very well about the size of the sun. Anaxi- 


mander thought that it was as large as the 
earth; Anaxagoras, that it was larger than 
the Peloponnesus; Heraclitus, that it was no 
larger than a man’s foot. ae: 
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SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN 
GIRL. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WATERFALL. 


| Cine a week or more Sally remained as it 

were under a heavy cloud. All the dark 
mysteries of Fate and Providence were revolv- 
ing in her young heart. Conscious of having 
neither intended nor done wrong, but, on the 
contrary, of having devoted herself to an he- 
roic purpose, she could not see the justice of 
the suffering which had come upon her. Even 
the thought of God became overshadowed in 
her heart; and, as her physical as well as 
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mental strength had been overtasked, she be- 
came nervous and morbid. She did her daily 
tasks with scrupulous fidelity, especially serv- 
ing Helen with a devotedness which antici- 
pated every wish. But she scarcely spoke to 
any one. She would take the baby in her 
arms and steal out to her refuge in the barn, 
where old Jenny welcomed her with as glad- 
some a note as.if she were still loved and re- 
spected by all. The poor young girl would lay 
her cheek against the old mare’s face, while the 
tears trickled slowly down, and would say in 
her heart, — 

‘* They say you have no soul; but you area 
truer friend than any human one I have.” 

The change in the household was marked. 
All missed Sally’s bright, cheering influence. 
Little Nelly gvanted her kind companion, 
with whom work was as good as play; and 
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Mrs. Curtis lacked that pleasant sense of in- 
fluence over a young, fresh mind which binds 
age and youth so happily together. But no 
one could see the way to mend the situation, 
for Sally would give no explanation of the sus- 
picious circumstances, and no one else could 
imagineone. Mrs. Curtis began to talk of short- 
ening her stay, and Richard was often absent 
from the house on long fishing excursions, in 
which Sally was no longer his companion. 

Early the following week Mrs. Gordon heard 
of the death of a near relative in another 
town, and she and her husband left home for 
a few days. Sally was left in charge of the 
household, an old woman coming in to help 
her with the work. 

‘*Be a good girl, Sally,” said her aunt, 
‘*and be sure and look after the children well.” 

‘*Be careful, Sally,” said her uncle, whose 
faith in her was a little staggered by the in- 
sinuations against herwhich he heard all about 
town. 

They drove off with old Jenny, and Sally 
felt even more lonely than usual. 

It was a fine, cool day in August, and Rich- 
ard announced that he should go out fishing 
for the day. 

‘*T wish you could go with me,” he said to 
the ladies, ‘‘ for I am going to one of the most 
picturesque places I have ever seen; but I am 
afraid it would be too hard a climb for you.” 

‘© T wish I could,” said Mrs. Curtis; ‘‘ but I 
am past all that. I should like very much to 
take a ride this afternoon, however. Will you 
be at home in season? Mr. Gordon is away 
with old Jenny; andI do not feel quite safe 
with anybody but you with the young horse.” 

All men, young or old, are pleased with con- 
fidence in their horsemanship; and Richard 
readily promised to return. 

‘*T will be here by four o’clock,” he said, 
‘as soon as you have finished your afternoon 
nap. Au revoir, mes amies,” he said, as he 
took up his pole and basket, and waved an 
adieu. a 

Sally had just gone out to the butcher's cart 
to get her semi-weekly supply of meat. She 
leaned against the little gate as he passed; 
and he was so struck with the wan and weary 
expression of her face, in contrast with the 
bright look of last year, that he said, more 
cordially than of late, — 

‘** Good by, Sally.” 

At this moment Sally chanced to remember 
that just a year ago that day they had discov- 
ered the wild, romantic pool and basin which 
they had purposed to visit again. There was 
the same mellow softness of approaching au- 
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tumn in the light, the same rich fragrance in 
the air, the same touches of the c.ming glory 
in the trees, as then. An intense longing for 
the spot came over Sally’s heart. She seemed 
to see the cool, dark pool, and longed to bathe 
her weary head in the waters which dripped 
over the mossy rock. She looked up, and ‘the 
bright-eyed boy was gone.” 

She sighed, and returned to her round of 
daily duties. She worked so busily that she 
scarcely knew how the time went, and did not 
notice Richard’s failure to meet his engage- 
ment at four o’clock. A little after that time, 
she had finished her day’s work, set the table 
for supper, and put on her clean afternoon 
gown, as her neat aunt had always required 
of her. She stood now at the barn door, 
watching the bright glory on the clouds, and 
wandering off in thought to a land beyond 
the seas, where was the father for whom she 
toiled and hoped. She was startled by a light 
wagon and rather gay horse driving up to the 
door. 

A dweller in a country town often recognizes 
“the team” before he does the driver; and 
Sally, who had a special love for horses, knew 
every one owned in the village, and was sure 
this was a stranger. She went forward, there- 
fore, with her company face on, and was again 
surprised at the familiar tones of Uncle Jake. 

‘Hullo, Sally! I haven’t seen ye for a 
month o’ Sundays. Puton your bunnit and 
jump in here, and take a ride with me, for this 
pesky varmint won't stand still a minute; and 
I’ve got suthing to tell ye.” 

Sally brightened up at the voice, and, say- 
ing one word to the old woman to have a care 
of the children, she put on her hat, and sprang 
lightly into the wagon, by Uncle Jake’s side. 

‘‘Why, bless yere soul, Sally! what’s the 
matter on ye? Ye look as if ye’d fed on but- 
termilk and whey for a month.” 

“©O, nothing, nothing, Uncle Jake. But 
where’s your old Billy ?and whose horse is this?” 

‘Wal, you:see,” said Uncle Jake, with a 
chuckle} “‘there’s a long yarn to that, and 
that’s just what I’m going to tell you. — Be 
still, you confounded brute,” as the horse 
dashed rapidly down a long hill. 

Uncle Jake was more of a hunter than a 
charioteer, and was so used to his old Billy, 
who jogged on his own pace without disturb- 
ing his master’s reflections, that he hardly 
gave the requisite attention to his new steed. 
But the rapid motion and excitement did Sally 
good. When they came to a long, steep as- 
cent, Uncle Jake was able to resume conver- 
sation. 
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‘* Well, Sally, now this here animal’s a leetle 
sobered down, I reckon I can tell my story. 
You see, I’ve been down to Plymouth to-day, 
and old Billy, who hasn’t been there for better 
nor five years, was so tuckered out, I had to 
get a chap down there to Iet me have a hoss, 
and bring mine up to-morrow or next day. I[ 
weren’t a going tosleepouto’ town. I haven’t 
done such a thing this ten year.” 

‘¢ But what in the world took you to Plym- 
outh, Uncle Jake?” 

‘** Wal, you see, Sally, I had a streak o’ luck 
yesterday; and so did you, if you only knowed 
it, for the biggest half ont’s going to be yours, 
Sally; and I reckon it'll be worth nigh about 
thirty dollars to ye.” 

‘‘ Thirty dollars, Uncle Jake! O, tell me, 
quick!” 

‘*Gracious mercy, gal! don’t get wild! 
You're as bad as this pesky hoss,” he cried, 
as the spirited animal darted down a rocky 
hill, and was half way up another before the 
old man could resume his story. 

‘Wal, you see I had a notion there was 
some bears lurking round Chemunket Moun- 
tain, an’ I'd no idee o’ the young folks getting 
a start o’ me; sol sot off yesterday morning, 
without saying a word to nobody. I walked 
pretty near five hours, and at last I see some 


bear-tracks; and I follered ’em up, by golly, 
over stones, and logs, and everything, right 


up to the mouth of a cave. All was still as 
a mouse there. I knew the old dodge. I lit 
a heap of brushwood right at the mouth o’ the 
cave, and squatted down to watch, and my old 
rifle primed and cocked, I tell ye. Lor’ sake, 
it warn’t long before I heard a growl, and 
outcamearoarer. Crack went the rifle. ‘Old 
Jake ain’t forgot how to fire,’ says I. Whiz 
into his brain went the ball, and there he was, 
dead as a door nail. I went up, and was a 
poking him over, when, by golly, out bust 
another, and came pell-mell at me like mad. 
I tell yer, Sally, I had to be all-fired quick, 
or there’d a been an end o’ me. But away 
went t’other ball, and his wife and he.wmet in 
tother world, or on the way, I don’t know 
which.” ‘ 

‘* Bravo, Uncle Jake!” said Sally. ‘* Why, 
there hasn’t been such a thing done in town 
this five years.” 

‘“‘I reckon it’s jest about that, Sally, since 
a bear-hunt I had. And do ye remember the 
little cub I brought yer?” 

**Don’t I, Uncle Jake?” 

‘* Wal, I never shall forget how you cried 
when it bit through the rope and cut for the 
hills.” 
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‘Yes. I can’t blame it much, though,” said 
Sally, ‘‘ for I had burnt the poor thing’s ear 
way through that very day, marking it with a 
cross as my property.” 

‘* Look here, Sally,” said Uncle Jake, as he 
drew forth a hairy ear; ‘ see that.” 

Sure enough, there was a deep scar of a 
cross on the ear. 

‘It’s the same little varmint, Sally, growed 
up. I tell yer, it seemed kind o’ queer to think 
it was only your little cub I'd been killing. 
So, says I, ‘It’s akind of a sin to kill a pet 
animal, or one as has run away; but I’ll make 
it all up to Sally, for she shall have every cent 
o’ the money I'll get for the bear. So off I 
started afore daylight down to Plymouth, as 
soon as I got’em skinned and dressed, and 
packed the meat off to Boston; and I’ve got 
the fata trying out; and the skins shall be © 
cleaned; and if that ere old fellow don’t bring 
you thirty dollars, ’ll make it up to you, as 
sure as my name’s Uncle Jake.” 

‘OQ, Uncle Jake! what shall I say? You 
don’t know how much good thirty dollars will 
do me.” 

Sally stopped and blushed, for her secret 
was trembling on her lips. Uncle ‘Jake did 
not fail to see it; nor had he been so blind to 
Sally’s trials as she thought; but he had de- 
termined to heat his iron right hot before he 
struck the blow. 

‘¢ Well, Sally, it’ll help ye a bit about your 
fit-out; for they say you’re going to be mar- 
ried.” 

‘*Going to be married, Uncle Jake! I 
haven’t any idea of it,” said Sally, astonished. 

‘* Wal, what on airth are ye slaving so for 
money for, then? washing, and ironing, and 
presarving, and doing all sorts o’ things, in- 
stead o’ going round with the boys and gals 
as you used to?” 

“Uncle Jake, you’ve been so kind to me, 
I will tell you all about it,” said Sally; and 
she hurried on, as if she feared her resolution 
to speak would failher. ‘‘I’ma going to send 
for my father!” 

‘* For your father, child! The Lord a mer- 
cy! Why, who knows whether he’s alive or 
dead?” 

‘“*I do, Uncle Jake. He’s alive. I’ve hada 
letter from him, and he’s sick, and he wants to 
come home; and I’m going to send him a hun- 
dred dollars. And nobody knows it but 
Johnny; and he gave me ten dollars; and I’ve 
earned quite a lot; and now my dear little 
bear’s grown up, and you’ve killed her to get 
me thirty more; and I’ll get it before winter, 
I’m sure.” 
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Sally, whose excitement had found a nat- 
ural vent for the first time for many days, 
burst out laughing and crying at once. 

‘* Lord bless you, child! Why didn’t ye tell 
me all this afore? Don’t you know your fa- 
ther was e’enamost like a son to me when he 
was a boy? and that’s what made me so fond 
o’ you. And I’m plaguy glad to hear he’s 
living. We had a kind of a falling out before 
he went away; and I allus kind o’ mistrusted 
he wouldn’t a gone off if I’d a lent him a hun- 
dred dollars he wanted. But now, Sally, Pll 
tell ye what — ye shall have both the bears. 
Old Uncle Jake’ll never be the poorer for it. 
And ye may put my I OU for sixty dollars 
into your treasure.” 

‘©, it isn’t right for me to take so much 
from you. I can earn it all in time,” cried 
Sally. 

** And leave your poor old father out there 
till you wear your fingers off sooner nor let 
me help?” 

‘*No, no, Uncle Jake. TI’ll take your money, 
and I’ll do anything for you as long as I live.” 

They came driving rapidly up to the gate, 
and Sally threw her arms about the old man, 
and gavé him a hearty kiss, ere she sprang 
from the wagon. As he drove off, she clapped 
her hands with joy, and exclaimed, — 

‘¢T never was so happy in all my life.” 

Horace Watson had been to the store this 
afternoon to make some purchases, and had 
accidentally encountered Kate there, who had 
not missed the opportunity to lament over 
Sally’s misdeeds, and to give him the latest 
edition of gossip about her. 

*“*Of course I don’t believe Sally would 
steal,” said Kate; ‘‘ but then, when a girl gets 
entangled with a worthless character like him, 
it’s impossible to tell what she would do.” 

Kate rather overshot the mark. Horace had 
a generous nature, and he was so weary and 
indignant at the reiteration of these accusa- 
tions, of whose foundation so little was known, 
that his heart turned to Sally, full of sympa- 
thy and pity; and, remembering that he had 
promised to arrange an excursion to the lake 
with Mr. Curtis, he thought he would walk 
round home that way. 

Just as he turned the corner he saw a wagon 
driven very rapidly up the street. The team, 
he was sure, was a stranger, and he did not 
recognize even Uncle Jake in his Sunday 
clothes, which, as he was not the most devout 
of men, seldom appeared even at church, and 
were never seen during the week, except at a 
wedding or a funeral. 

Sally, with her hat on, and ‘her clean dress 
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soiled a little by the touch of the wagon wheels, 
was looking after the stranger. And then 
Horace saw her old girlish action, as she 
clapped her hands, and exclaimed, — 

‘*T never was so happy in my life.” 

‘Trifles light as air are to the jealous con- 
firmation strong as holy writ.” Horace turned 
away, with a saddening, sickening sensation 
at his heart, and wandered up the road, trust- 
ing to chance to meet Richard, rather than 
expose himself to Sally’s eyes. 

As Sally entered the house the old clock 
struck the half hour after six, and she heard 
Fanny’s petulant voice. . 

‘‘It’s real mean in Richard. Here I have 
had my hat on two hours and a half waiting 
for him; and it’s tea-time now, and we shall 
have no time at all for our ride.” 

‘*¢ He is generally very punctual and thought- 
ful,” said aunt Curtis. ‘‘ He must have been 
detained.” 

‘*What can you expect of a fisherman?” 
said Helen. ‘‘ He has probably gone on far- 
ther than he was aware of; but the afternoon 
has grown so warm that it will not be unpleas- 
ant riding in the evening.” 

They sat down to tea, that they might be 
ready for the ride; but Sally saw that Helen’s 
looks were constantly turned to the door in 
expectation, and that her food was scarcely 
tasted. They rose from the table, but Rich- 
ard did not appear. Another half hour passed; 
the sun had set in the west; but.no Richard 
came. The tap of Mrs. Curtis’s cane, as she © 
walked the piazza, could be heard in the still- 
ness which came over all. Sally had washed 
up her tea things, seen her little charges to 
bed, and — for she spent no idle minute now 
— had taken up her knitting and seated her- 
self on the broad flat step at the side door. 
The afternoon had been sultry, but the sun 
had set gorgeously amid a mass of black and 
red clouds, which were now fading out. She 
did not, as formerly, join the party on the 
piazza; but, in the evening stillness, she now 
heard their conversation. 

‘“‘ Helen,” said Mrs. Curtis at length, ‘I 
begin to be seriously anxious about Rich- 
ard. He is alone, and he spoke of going 
to a dangerous place. Though the daylight 
hours might pass without his being aware of 
the time, yet he could not fail to see the sun 
going down. And you know how thoughtful 
he is not to disappoint me.” 

“‘T have felt anxious for the last hour,” said 
Helen. ‘But what can we do? Mr. Gordon 
is away, and we have not the least idea where 
Richard is gone. Shall I go down to the 
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store and see if I can find some men to go in 
search of him?” 

‘* T hardly like to raise the town,” said Mrs. 
Curtis, ‘‘on what I trust will prove a false 
alarm; and yet, if he has met with any acci- 
dent, time may be precious.” 

As Sally heard these remarks a vision of 
Stedman’s Pool rose up before her so clearly 
that she felt an inward conviction that Richard 
was there and in trouble, if not killed. Tying 
on her hat, which lay beside her, she said to 
old Catharine, who had come out to enjoy the 
evening breeze, — 

‘* Will you stay and see to the children? I 
must go out.” 

Selecting a long, stout stick, to aid her in 
climbing, she stood suddenly before the group 
on the piazza, and said, — 

‘¢T will find Mr. Curtis, dead or alive.” 

‘*‘Dead!” said Helen, turning very pale. 
And at that moment Sally knew, what she had 
long suspected, that he was dearer to Helen 
than to his own aunt or cousin. 

** Don’t be afraid, Miss Helen. I will find 
him; but there is no time to be iost.” 

‘* But you must not go alone.” 

**T must; for if I wait to call help it will 
be too dark. If you can find any of the boys, 
tell them to get a wagon, and put Robin in, 
and come along the west road as far as Slo- 
cum’s old sawmill, and wait for me there.” 

Sally sped away, and taking a little ford 
across the river, which was much nearer than 
the bridge, she hastened rapidly on, past the 
old sawmill, turning off the road there, and 
following up the ravine we have formerly de- 
scribed. 

Horace Watson had lingered about in the 
twilight, hoping to meet Richard, or to see 
the stranger again, or in some way to put an 
end to the doubts which were torturing him. 
He was amazed to see Sally hurrying up the 
road in a direction away from all her usual 
walks, alone, and atthis hour. He determined 
to follow her; and was still more amazed when 
she continued on two miles from home, evi- 
dently with a fixed object. Presently she turned 
into a wild by-path which he himself had never 
explored. 

‘*T will know what this means,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Either the girl is crazy, or she is 
entangled with some desperate character, who 
is lurking about in secret. Her conduct is 
bold and improper. I have lost all regard 
for her; but, for Aunt Jerusha’s sake, I will 
try to save her from worse consequences.” 

He resolved to follow her cautiously, and to 
keep an eye upon all her motions. To his yet 
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greater amazement, she turned from even the 
rugged path she had hitherto followed, down 
to the very bed of the brook, now almost to- 
tally dark, as the high banks and luxurious 
vegetation shut out even the last gleams of 
twilight lingering above. She went on un- 
hesitatingly, and Horace followed at a little 
distance. Almost on her hands and knees she 
groped over the rough rocks, until she came 
to the broad flat stone which overlooked the 
pool, where the noise of the waterfall was dis- 
tinctly heard in the darkness. She had re- 
peatedly hallooed and called as she went on, 
but no answer was returned. As she reached 
what must be the goal of her efforts, — for the 
dam and waterfall here prevented her going 
farther up the stream, — she sat down to recover 
her breath, and to think if anything further 
could be done. 

’ Sitting in the breathless silence, broken only 
by the sound of the fall, or the singing of the 
crickets, a strange consciousness of the pres- 
ence of ahuman being came over her. She held 
her own breath, and felt sure that she could 
distinguish the sound of hard breathing, ora 
low moan as of some one in pain, even amid 
the roar of the waterfall. Rising to her feet, 
and planting her staff firmly on the rock, she 
reached her hand around, and almost screamed 
between terror and joy, when, instead of the 
cold, wet rock, she touched what she was sure 
was a human body. 

‘““Mr. Custis — Richard—is it you?” she 
cried. 

Her eyes, strained to their utmost power, 
and accustomed to the darkness, now perceived 
the shadowy form of a man crouched up 
against the rock, where a projecting angle 
gave some little protection against the danger 
of falling into the dizzy gulf below. She 
raised his head, and a deep groan assured her 
that life was not extinct. Supporting him 
against herself, she rubbed his hands and 
chafed his temples, and tried by voice and 
touch to recall him to consciousness. He 
breathed more freely, certainly; and yet what 
hope was there that he could sustain life in 
this condition through a chilly night, or how 
could she leave him here to go and summon 
help? She never dreamed that help was near, 
yet, in the impulse of distress, she screamed 
aloud, — 

“Help! help!” 

Horace had followed her more slowly, for, 
‘being ignorant of the ground, he was obliged 
to use every precaution against falling, and 

he did not wish her to perceive his presence 





until she had reached the end of her journey, 
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whatever that might be. He kept her in sight 
by her white hat, which caught a gleam of 
light now and then. At her cry for help he 
hurried forward, and his first fears were con- 
firmed at seeing her apparently struggling 
with a man on this narrow platform of rock. 
He sprang forward as fast as possible, and 
became visible to Sally, who repeated her 
cries. 

‘*Help! help! 
is dying!” 

**Richard Curtis! The villain!” muttered 
the jealous lover. But in a moment he saw 
that he was no treacherous deceiver, but a 
poor wounded man in immediate need of help. 

In climbing down the ravine to fish in the 
pool, as he had long planned to do, Richard 
had ‘incautiously set his foot upon a stone 
which proved to be loose, and gave way un- 
der him. He came down the bank, striving 
to catch at some object to sustain him, and, 
fortunately, fell between two rocks which jut- 
ted over the broad platform, and which pre- 
vented his going over the edge into the fear- 
ful gulf below. In falling he had severely 
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sprained his ankle, and bruised his side, and 
only succeeded in getting into the compara- 
tively secure position where Sally found him, 
where he could lean against a rock, when the 
violent pain made him utterly faint and un- 


conscious. 

Although he had returned to consciousness 
more than once during the long hours which 
had passed, yet the moment he attempted to 
move, the intense pain in his foot and side 
made him so faint that he felt it would be im- 
possible to climb the bank, and that his best 
chance of safety was to remain quiet, trusting 
that his friends would seek him out before his 
strength was utterly exhausted. 

How often he thought of the walk there.a 
year ago, and remembered the companion who 
had led him thither, and his promise to come 
again! Some doubts whether he had been 
quite loyal to her when the world forsook her, 
flitted through his mind in the intervals of 
consciousness. 

‘*What is to be done?” said Sally, whose 
strength almost failed her, now that there was 

‘any one else toleanupon. She never stopped 
to wonder how Horace came to be there. He 
was an angel of relief. 

‘¢We must try to recover him a little,” said 
»Horace. ‘‘I will get some water.” 

He succeeded in climbing up to the dam 
above, and bringing his felt hat full of water, 
with which he.bathed his brow and moistened 
his lips. 
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‘‘T almost always have a crumb of something 
in my pockets,” said Horace. 

** So do I,” said Sally. 

They proceeded to search their pockets. 
Horace produced a peppermint lozenge, and 
half a dozen cardamom seeds, and Sally a 
green apple which she had taken away from 
one of the children, half a cracker, intended 
for emergencies with the baby, a bit of flag- 
root, and an old silver thimble. The moon 
had now risen, and a straggling beam through 
the branches threw a little light on their 
treasures. 

**Q, this will do a great deal better than 
nothing,” said Horace, laughing, in spite of 
their anxiety, at the poverty of their resources. 

He crushed one of the seeds and put it into 
Richard’s lips, while Sally filled her thimble 
with water, and with Horace’s knife scraped 
the peppermint lozenge into it. -This proved 
quite a stimulating draught. Richard uttered 
a deep groan, and asked, — 

‘Where am I?” in a low voice. 

Faint from exhaustion, he greedily ate the 
moistened cracker which was next adminis- 
tered, and was then able to ask, — 

** Who are you? and what is the matter?” 

“You have fallen on the rock, and hurt 
yourself badly, I fear,” said Horace; ‘‘ and 
this is Sally Williams, who found you, and 
who is a perfect heroine.” 

“You're a trump, Sally,” said Richard’s 
faint voice. 

The laugh at this untimely expression broke 
the spell of Sally’s composure, and she began 
to weep and laugh hysterically. 


*‘ This will never do,” said Horace. ‘Sally, 


. will you stay here with Richard, and I will 


climb the bank and seek for help at the near- 
est house; or shall we try to get him up be- 
tween us?” 

‘¢Q, don’t leave me here!” said Sally, who 
felt such comfort in his presence she could not 
bear to have him go. ‘*‘ Wecan carry him; I 
know the way.” 

‘¢ We will try, then,” said Horace. 

Lifting him to his feet, and giving him 
Sally’s stout staff, while Horace supported him 
in his arms, they found he could assist himself 
a little, though every movement gave him se- 
vere pain, for his side, as well as his foot, was 
badly bruised. Almost carrying him in his 
strong arms, while Sally went before, choos- 
ing the safest way, and occasionally cheering 
him with encouraging words, Horace succeed- 
ed in getting him up to the path; and then 
Sally consented to leave them, while she hur- 
ried on to the main road in the hope of meeting 
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the wagon, which she had advised Helen to 
send. 

It may readily be believed that Helen had not 
neglected Sally’s hint, but, hurrying up to 
Deacon Jones’s, which was the nearest house, 
had entreated him to send a horse and wagon. 

Deacon Jones was slow to comprehend the 
emergency. His horse was gone down to the 
village, and he didn’t know when he would be 
back. He guessed the young man would 
turn up. 

Helen hastened on to the next house, where 
she was fortunate enough to find more prompt 
aid. A young lad had just come home from 
the village, and readily promised to go up the 
road, as she directed. Helen longed to ac- 
company him; but, as he had but a single 
wagon, she felt that in the event of their find- 
ing Richard, their numbers would be embar- 
rassing. Neither did she like to leave Mrs. 
Curtis. She returned to the house, therefore, 
and strove to keep down her own and her 
aunt’s anxiety as well as she could. Fanny’s 
exhausted itself in words, so that there was no 
danger of its hurting her. 

The air had grown so chilly that Helen in- 
sisted on her aunt’s withdrawing to the little 
parlor, where they lighted a lamp. Too rest- 
less to settle to any occupation, Helen turned 
over the books on the table, unable to read in 
any one, and at length took one down from 
the case of shelves. Listlessly opening it at 
random, her eye caught an object which gave 
her a start of surprise. Between the leaves 
was a ten-dollar bill on the Atlas Bank. It 
was doubled and crumpled, as if accidentally 
shut in; and on looking at the book Helen 
found that it was Pilgrim’s Progress, which 
she remembered having taken down to look 
out some passage, on the unfortunate morning 
when her aunt had paid her bill. 

**O, aunt Curtis,” said she, ‘“‘see what I 
have found! How unjust we have been to 
poor little Sally!” 

Mrs. Curtis acknowledged her mistake with 
the purest'’satisfaction ; and even Fanny said, — 

‘* Well, I’m glad the poor child isn’t a thief, 
for she has looked lately as if she had not a 
friend in the world.” 

The incident was very useful in diverting 
their thoughts for a little while. Yet, as the 
old clock struck nine, and no one had returned, 
and it was even nearly ten before they heard 
a sound, their anxiety became uncontrollable. 
Helen could not stay in the house, but paced 
the walk in front in an agony of apprehension. 
At length she was sure she heard a sound of 
wheels. 
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‘‘They are coming this way, surely,” she 
thought, ‘but so slowly! ” 

She ran forward to meet them. The horse 
was walking, for Richard suffered excruciat- 
ingly from any rapid motion. Sally and Hor- 
ace were walking beside: the vehicle. As Sally 
saw Helen approaching, she ran forward, threw 
herself into her arms, and exclaimed, — 

‘* He’s safe! he’s safe! O, Miss Helen, God 
has let me thank you!” 

Helen held the sobbing girl close to her 
heart for a moment, and then, with hands in- 
terlocked, they ran on to tell the good news 
to the anxious friends at home. 

Mrs. Curtis stood in the door, and went for- 
ward to meet them. 

‘* We have found him, my dear aunt,” said 
Helen; ‘but he has hurt his foot a little, and 
but for Sally’s help he might have died.” 

Mrs. Curtis turned to Sally, and stooped to 
kiss her, but Sally could not forget her late 
attitude towards her, and she turned away 
coldly. ; 

‘You need not thank me, ma’am. I would 
have gone ten times as far for Mr. Richard 
and Miss Helen. I will go and get him some 
tea.” 

Mrs. Curtis looked hurt, but Helen said, — 

*“Do not blame her, aunt. She does not 
know that we have learned our mistake.” 

As the wagon came up at that moment, their 
attention was turned to Richard’s condition. 
There was no doctor in the village, and Mrs. 
Curtis had to trust to her own resources; but 
as she soon satisfied herself that no bones 
were broken, and as she, like many elderly 
ladies, had a good opinion of her own skill, 
she was not afraid to apply the cold water and 
arnica, in whose sovereign virtues she had full 


faith. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


I WAS a boy of ten years old just thirty 
years ago; 

I’m Mr. Joseph Millarnow; then I was Careless 
Joe. 

We used to walk two miles to school, in fine 
and stormy weather; 

I and my little neighbor Sue, we always went 
together. 

Then first I learned to play the beau, my sweet- 
heart tiny Sue, : 

Whose curls had caught the sunlight’s gold, and 
eyes the heaven’s blue; 
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A funny little linen cap tied ’neath her dim- 
pled chin, 

That with its shadow half concealed the laugh- 
ing face within; 

A brown checked frock of cotton stuff, with 
gingham apron neat, 

And leather buskins quaintly tied upon her 
pattering feet. 

I, proudly bearing books and slate, a Launce- 
lot would be, , 

To watch each step with jealous care, and 
cause all foes to flee. 

If all around us fast and cool came down the 
summer rain, 

An umbrella o’er her head I struggled to main- 
tain; 

If flakes of snow through winter’s night had 
covered up the way, 

I'd drag her those two miles to school upon 
my home-made sleigh. 

I’d ope the door to let her in the little school- 
house brown, 

Where boys and girls together sat beneath the 
schoolma’am’s frown. 

Miss Gibson — ah, I see her now, her cap so 
starched and trim; 

The brass-bowed ‘‘ specs” upon her eyes; her 
nose so long and thin. 

If by a chance some rigorous rule poor fright- 
ened Susy broke, 

I was most glad to bear the blame, and feel the 
ferule stroke. 

One time when on her tender hand the sting- 
ing birch was laid, 

Unjustly, for an idle trick some other girl had 
played, 

I sprang indignant from my seat, to Sue’s as- 
sistance dashed, 

Tore the starched cap off school-ma’am’s head, 
the brass-rimmed glasses smashed. 

Ah, what a trouncing then I got, while Sue 
stood weeping near! 

Long years have passed, but still I see that 
scene to memory dear. 

Ah, everything is sadly changed since thirty 
years ago, 

And in the bearded man I find:no glimpse of 
‘* Careless Joe.” 

I visited my native town; ’tis quite a city 
now. 

The little school-house stands no more upon 
the green hill’s brow: 

A huge stone structure holds the name of “ col- 
lege” into view; ; 

The lane is broad, all paved with stones, and 
horse cars running through. 

The dust of many years has lain on little 
sweetheart Sue; 
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Forever stilled her curls of gold, and shut her 
eyes of blue. 

But stronger loves have blossomed from the 
ashes of the old, 

And by my fireside sits the wife I value more 
than gold. . 

Her gentle hand smooths back the hair from off 
the fair young brow 

Of our only son, just ten years old, standing 
beside her now. 

A tiny girl climbs to my knee, fair hair, and 
eyes of blue; 

She strokes my cheek, and calls me Pa. I call 
her ‘* Playmate Sue.” 


OUR HOLIDAY FUN. 
BY ETHEL W. GALE. 


WANT to tell about the fun we had at ‘‘our 
house” during the holidays, thinking it 
would not be a bad idea to adopt very much 
the same sort of thing at country sociables, or 
other gatherings, where fun is more desired 
than fashion. 

Some of ‘‘ us” could afford to make the oth- 
ers handsome presents, and some could not; 
but we who could not wished to do something 
that would help to make the day a ‘‘ merry” 
one, and so devised the following plan. 

In the morning, when we were gathered at 
the breakfast table, and all the presents had 
been distributed and admired,-a large basket- 
ful of sealed envelopes was passed around and 
around the table, each person taking one at a 
time till the stock was exhausted. These en- 
velopes were of all sizes, and differed strangely 
in contour, some being so flat as to give one 
suspicions of emptiness, while others were as 
corpulent as Nast’s pictures represent the fel- 
low who asks, ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it?” 

One by one the envelopes were opened, and 
then there were lively times! Out of the first 
came a razsin, with the motto (‘This must 
have been written by an Irishman,” said Mr. 
S., who read it), ‘‘ For what rayson am I eat- 
en?” Out of the next envelope rolled a wal- 
nut, which declared itself not a wall-flower. 
Then came‘an agile, which desired to be made 
‘‘dear as the apple of the recipient’s eye; ” 
while an onion called upon “all who had tears 
to prepare to shed them on its behalf.” <A bit 
of sguask, with the device, ‘‘ Better a squash- 
head than none,” was declared to be ‘‘ person- 
al” by the gentleman who undid its wrappings ; 
whereupon another asked him, ‘*‘ What sort 
of a head had selected it from the basket?” 
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‘* Beat that if you can!” exclaimed one at 
this juncture, holding up the contents of her 
envelope — a small beet. ‘* Can’t be done, for 
that deez’s all,” said a voice from the other 
end of the table, which, however, was un- 
heeded in the shout of laughter raised at the 
mock indignation of a little girl, who declared 
she was not underbred, though the motto ac- 
companying two pieces of bread, with ketchup 
spread between, proclaimed that she was “ un- 
der bread,”’ and no one could ‘‘ catch her up.” 

‘*T’m another’s; don’t cabbage me,” said a 
tiny head of cabbage, that fell to the lot of 
another little girl; while still another informed 
us—over a bit of apple sauce— that ‘ she’d 
not take any more of our sarce.” 

A lady who found a few kernels of corn in 
her envelope felt herself obliged to ‘‘ acknowl- 
edge” it, while another, who had found a 
piece of a tomato, called out, ‘‘ What’s ? 
matter?” 

‘*Stop this shouting! let us have ease!” 
commanded a third, as two or three dropped 
from his package. 

‘*No; keepon. Why mince the matter?” 
added a fourth, who had discovered a tea- 
spoonful of minced meat in his. 

“Yes, proceed; but ‘ZeppZer wisdom with 
wit,’” said a fifth, from whose paper a quantity 
of black pepper was falling. And a sixth was 
asked, by the impertinent paper she had se- 
lected, if she was “‘ up to snuff.’’ 

‘*Why not, Mag?” demanded her right- 
hand neighbor, as he held up a nutmeg, to the 
incensed Margaret, who instantly opened her 
second envelope, and replied, ‘‘ Don’t turn up 
your nose at me,” as a good-sized turnip rolled 
out. 

‘No, my Jar wasn’t sly,” exclaimed anoth- 
er, vindictively shaking a bit of parsley which 
had put the impudent question. 

‘* Well, if your pa wasn’t sly, then my co- 
coa-nut is cracked,” said one, as he held up a 
few broken pieces of that nut. 

‘* Spicy and sassy that,” replied one to whom 
had fallen a bit of sassafras. 

Here our ‘‘ private chaplain” was solemnly 
asked by the piece of cinnamon he found, 
**Have you asin?” to which he responded, 
* Sin ? nay, mon!” 

‘If I were not a clove, would I be a love ?” 
languishingly demanded our sentimental young 
man, holding up a clove. 

‘‘Humph! Do you think you amount to 
shucks ?” sneered the young lady at his right, 
holding up a walnut shuck. 

‘*Don’t I suit you to a 7?” he responded, 
taking some leaves of the fragrant herb from 
his second envelope. 
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**T don’t care a fig for you,” was the some- 
what discouraging reply, as one fell from the 
paper. 

‘Well, I’m a fear, though I’ve no mate,” 
was the melancholy rejoinder from a fine speci- 
men of the ‘‘ Winter Nelis.” 

‘Who doesn’t know me, doesn’t know 
5—,” said a lady, ‘displaying a couple of 
plump Limas, while her husband declared that 
he was ‘‘a tailor’s son,” as he took a piece of 
parsnip from his envelope. 

‘* We take that statement ‘with a grain of 
salt,’” said his opposite neighbor. 

*¢ Sweet am I, but Jasses are sweeter,” said 
again the sentimental young man, meditative- 
ly munching a maple-sugar heart. 

Just here our intensely practical man raised 
a great shout of laughter by turning his head 
to one side, and rolling up his eyes before a 
small head of cauliflower, with the motto, ‘‘ Call 
me pet names, dearest; call me a flower.” 

I can’t begin to tell all the mottoes, nor half 
the fun; but now ‘‘ you know how it is your- 
self,” and can, if you choose, exercise your 
ingenuity to any extent in getting up such 
devices, not feeling, in the language of the 
envelope containing a dry leaf, found in the 
bottom of our basket, ‘‘Who takes me gets 
the leavings.” 


TEBBY. 
BY MISS SALLIE CHESTER. 


Bees? called him Tebby, but his name was 
Frederick, Frederick Williams Johnson; 
and they curled his hair like a little girl’s; 
but he was as much of a boy as ever his father 
had been before him, for he could climb the 
bed-posts as fast as a monkey; he could toss 
one foot over the railing of the banisters, at 
the top of the stairs, come whizzing down, 
‘and land with a bump on the post at the foot 
of the stairs, before you could wink. He could 
turn a somerset sidewise, and could almost 
stand on his head. He and his popgun played 
rifle-shooting, and came as near hitting their 
marks as half the real guns and sportsmen do. 
He could shout and kick, stamp and tease, 
break, and tear, and bother; and he could 
whistle Yankee Doodle so that 4e knew what 
tune it was. But they would call him Tebby, 
and curl his hair like a girl’s. 

Now, Tebby’s sister, Cecilia, was engaged to 
be married to a young man by the name of 
Babbit; and, as Tebby had no big brother 
nor cousin to take for his pattern in. life, he 
took Dr. Babbit with all his heart. 
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Tebby looked up to Dr. Babbit a long, 
long way. Not only was it a far journey 
from Tebby’s three feet two to Dr. Bab- 
bit’s five feet eleven and a half, but it was far 
to go from Tebby’s little, foolish thoughts to 
Dr. Babbit’s wise ones; far to go from his ig- 
norance of the world and grown-up life to 
Dr. Babbit’s knowledge of it; far to go 
from yellow curls to shaven locks with gray 
hairs in them; and very, very far to go from 
such a name as Tebby to such a name as Dr. 
Solomon Babbit. 

Tebby looked up to the doctor all this way 
with admiration, love, andlonging. He could 
not help associating his first name with the 
answer to the question in the Tract Primer, 
‘* Who was the wisest man?” And he admired 
his personal appearance more than tongue can 
tell; for the doctor was tall and straight, with 
fine broad shoulders, and he had a certain 
swing in his walk that Tebby considered the 
manliest thing out. And he had a very jolly 
smile, and a jollier laugh, and very big bright 
eyes, and quantities, O, quantities, of shining 
pennies in his pockets, and a beautiful eye- 
glass, that hung at his waist generally, but 
once in a while travelled up to his eye. Dr. 


Babbit was. a man, no girl-boy with curls 
and a nickname, but a great, big, lovely man. 


O, how Tebby longed to be another like 
him! 

He grew very thoughtful after making the 
doctor’s acquaintance —only the baby knew 
how'very thoughtful. Tebby couldn’t have 
been induced to tell another person in the fam- 
ily. But it relieved his mind to tell it all to 
baby. She was often left for him to take 
care of. 

‘*Come, Tebby,” his mamma would call; 
‘baby’s at breakfast.” 

And if Tebby did not happen to be in the 
parlor with Cecilia and the doctor, there was 
nothing he liked better than to fly up stairs to 


baby. There she would lie, with a pillow on’ 


each side of her, her bottle of ‘* prepared food” 
lying up against the pillow, the end of the 
tube in her mouth, waiting for Tebby; and 
when his curls appeared bobbing above her 
crib, she would stop pulling long enough to 
welcome him with a little gurgling noise, that 
he believed in his heart meant, — 

‘*Glad to see you, Tebby dear.” 

One morning Cecilia and the doctor got 
tired of having Tebby in the parlor, I am 
sorry to say that they got tired of him quite 
often. But this morning they were particu- 
larly anxious to hear his mother call, ‘* Come, 
Tebby,” for they had more secrets than usual 
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to talk over. They used to spell their words 
when Tebby was there, and they didn’t want 
him to know what they were saying. 

“ Cecy,” said the doctor, this morning, “ the 
b-o-y, can’t he be exterminated? There’s no 
end to the things I want to s-a-y. S-e-c-r-e-t-s, 
my dear, too, positively.” 

“I don’t know, I declare,” said Cecilia. 
**Poor little Teb! He’s a regular n-u-i- 
S-a-n-c-e, sometimes. —Tebby, why don’t you 
run out and play, dear? It’s a lovely day.” 

***Cause I’d raver stay in here,” said Tebby. 

The doctor rolled one of the shining pennies 
over the floor. 

‘* That’s for candy,” said he. ‘‘I saw some 
nice, fresh sticks in the window this morning. 
You’d better hurry up, Tebby, before they’re 
gone.” 

‘¢T can just as well wait as not,” said Tebby, 
pocketing the penny. 

Tebby heard the doctor sigh, and saw Ce- 
cilia smile. Then he saw the doctor lean down 
and whisper to Cecilia, and saw Cecilia look 
up and whisper back; and Tebby drew nearer, 
that he might not lose anything. 

‘Come, Tebby,” his mother called. 

But Tebby never liked to go to baby when 
he could stay with the doctor and Cecilia, and 
he pretended to himself that he didn’t hear. 

‘¢Mamma’s calling, Tebby,” said Cecilia. 

‘*I’d raver stay here,” said Tebby. 

* But, Tebby, you must mind mamma.” 

‘* No, I mustn’t, not if I don’t want to.” 

‘You can stay here if you like,” said Ce- 
cilia; ‘‘ but the doctor and I are going out for 
a walk.” 

‘¢ We needn’t w-a-l-k farther than the e-n-d 
of the y-a-r-d, Cecy, if you're in a hurry to 
get b-a-c-k to that s-e-w-i-n-g ; just f-a-r enough 
to b-l-i-n-d the b-o-y,” said the doctor. 

‘6 Yes,” said Cecilia. 

Tebby watched them out the gate before he 
put a foot on the stairs to go up to the baby. 
After he had once started he went very swiftly, 
and bounced in upon baby so suddenly that 
she started up with a jerk that took her away 
from her bottle and made her cry, 

“There, you frightened her, Tebby,” said 
mamma. ‘‘ She’s very hungry this morning. 
Now I’m going down, and be sure to pay at- 
tention, Tebby, and put it back in her mouth 
when she loses it, for she’s only just begun her 
breakfast.” 

Tebby closed the door after his mother, and 
went and leaned his elbows on the railing of 
the crib. He looked at baby, and baby looked 
at him, and she ate her breakfast, and he 
thought. 
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‘*My Mr. Babbick has gone a walkin’, 
baby,” said Tebby, by and by. 

‘* Ah — goo,” said the baby; and she lost the 
end of the tube in opening her lips to do it. 

Tebby gave it to her, and then he fumbled 
aroundin his blouse, lifted his hand slowly, and 
put his thumb and forefinger around his eye. 

‘*This is my eye-glass, like my Mr. Bab- 
bick’s,” said: Tebby; ‘‘and I can see frew it 
justas plain! But I wear it down here in my 
waist most always. My Mr. Babbick does.” 

Tebby thought a little while with his elbows 
on the railing. 

‘¢ Baby,” he said, ‘‘x-y-z, dear. O, baby, 
a-p-f-x! S’pose we take a little walk, darling, 
m-r-f-d-u.” 

He put his hands in his pockets, and swung 
across the room with Mr. Babbick’s manly 
swing; and when he came back to the crib he 
took Mr. Babbick’s penny out of his pocket. 

‘* Here, child,” he said, tossing it into the 
crib, ‘‘run get some nice new sticks o’ candy 
for you to eat, quick, ’fore they shut the store 
up. A-f-g.” 

Then he swung away, and this time he pre- 
tended that he was Mr. Babbick in the parlor, 
waiting for Cecilia tocome down. He stepped 
briskly around the room, looking at the books 
and the pictures, and at the door, —more at 
the door than at the books and pictures, — 
stroking his upper lip, where Mr. Babbick had 
a mustache to stroke, and pushing the curls 
back from his forehead, where Mr. Babbick 
had nice, short, manly hair to push. 

‘* X-f-b-g, any way!” Tebby cried, standing 
still in the middle of the room to think. 

He ran and dragged a chair. to the wash- 
stand, climbed up, and leaned over the bowl 
and pitcher, and looked in at his upper lip. 
Tebby studied that upper lip a long time. 

‘* Any way,” he said, ‘‘ I wonder; any way, I 
do.” And he stood a little more on his tip- 
toes, leaned a little bit farther over the bowl and 
pitcher, and got a little nearer the glass. 

It was rather dangerous business. The 
chair began to feel shaky under Tebby’s 
toes, and his knees quivered.so much that 
they disturbed the bowl and made it rattle 
against the pitcher. Tebby inthe glass looked 
frightened then; but Tebby out of it wouldn’t 
get down just for that. He let the chair shake, 
and his knees quiver, and the bowl rattle, and 
Tebby in the glass look as frightened as he 
pleased, while he went on studying his upper 
lip. 

‘*Not a bit,” he said, “‘nor a speck, nor a 
tiny little mite, or a bit of a beginning for my 
mustache. It can’t come, for there isn’t any 
beginning to it. No, no, not any; no, no.” 
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The last words were spoken very mournfully, 
and Tebby in the glass looked sad. He forgot 
to be frightened, he was so grieved and dis- 
appointed; and Tebby out of the glass forgot 
to be careful about his knees and toes. They 
played him a mean trick while he was off his _ 
guard. They quivered a little more, let the*~ 
chair slip away, and left him lying, screaming, - 
across the top of the pitcher. Before manima’ 
could get up stairs in answer to his screams, 
he and the bowl and pitcher went over on the 
wash-stand together, and made a regular flood 
of it. 

‘““Why, Tebby,” screamed his mamma, 
‘** how did you ever do it?” 

‘* It did its own self, any way,” said Tebby. 

‘* Soaked through,” said mamma. ‘It’s a 
wonder that neither you nor the pitcher are 
broken. Jump down, Tebby, and let me 
change your clothes.” 

While she was doing it, Tebby thought of 
asking hercertain questions; and then he con- 
cluded that he had better go straight to head- 
quarters, and ask Mr. Babbick. But after he 
was left alone with baby again, he had a little 


+ private talk with her about the questions. 


She was almost asleep, taking the last drops 
of her breakfast between very short naps. 
She kept one eye asleep all the time, but she 
allowed the other to open every little while, 
and blink drowsily at Tebby and the bottle. 

** Baby,” said Tebby, ‘‘my. Mr. Babbick is 
the best man ever lived, and I wished I wasn’t 
me any more; I wished I was my Mr. Bab- 
bick. I wished I could grow way, way, w—ay 
up.” Tebby reached the tips of his fingers 
very high in the air. ‘*I wished I had a mus- 
tache, and not any curls, and not be called 
Tebby. And I wished I knew how to get one, 
and what makes it come, and what makes peo- 
ple big, and how they get big, and how they 
don’t be called Tebby, and how their hair 
don’tcurlany more. Baby, I’m a going to ask 
my Mr. Babbick.”’ 

Baby’s other eye had gone to sleep while 
Tebby was talking; so Tebby got up softly and 
went down stairs, leaving the door ajar, that 
he might hear if she should cry. 

Out on the front piazza he played again at 
being Mr. Babbick. He swung up and down 
with the doctor’s swing, calling the pillars dear 
and darling, presenting them with imaginary 
pennies, squinting at them through his eye- 
glass, and talking the whole alphabet of let- 
ters tothem. Once in a while he looked to- 
wards the gate to see if the doctor and Cecilia 
were coming back from their walk. He did 
not suspect that they had only gone as far as 
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the first corner, that Cecilia had been sewing 
in the parlor, and the doctor telling his secrets 
to her, a long time, and that even while he 
played Mr. Babbick on the piazza, the real Mr. 
Babbick was peeping through the blinds and 
laughing at him. 

‘““Do come here, Cecy,” said the doctor, 
‘“‘and look at Teb. I believe he's mimick- 
ing me.” 

‘* Of course he is,” said Cecilia; ‘‘ that’s his 
favorite amusement.” 

The doctor laughed and laughed. 

‘*'You’d be suprised to know how Teb ad- 
mires you,” said Cecilia. ‘‘He thinks you 
are perfect, really.” 

‘*Does he?” said the doctor. 
Ha, ha!” : 

““Yes; poor little goose,” said Cecilia. 

She couldn’t resist the temptation; but she 
got well paid, for the doctor pinched her plump 
arm severely. 

**Tebby,” Cecilia screamed, ‘‘ come in here, 
and protect me.” 

Tebby rushed in, and then the doctor was 
well paid. He made a very undignified face 
at Tebby’s back, and suddenly discovered that 
it was time for him to go home. 

‘*Mr. Babbick,” said Tebby, ‘‘ would you 
like to take me wiv you?” 

‘*Certainly, Tebby,” said the doctor; “get 
your hat and come along.” 

‘‘Mr. Babbick,” said Tebby, when they 
were away down by the ninth horse-chestnut 
tree, ‘* you know why you’re my Mr. Babbick?” 

“* Well, no, Tebby,” the doctor answered; 
‘* unless it’s because you think I’m a pretty nice 
sort of fellow.” 

**T do,” said Tebby. 

‘* That's right,” said the doctor. . 

‘*Ain’t you,” said Tebby, ‘‘Mr. Babbick, 
nicer’n anybody?” 

‘* Why, of course,” said the doctor. 

‘*Nicer’n any man in the whole world?” 
said Tebby, making a great round motion 
with his arms, to show the doctor what his big 
idea of the whole world was. 

** To be sure,” said Dr. Babbit. 

**That’s ’zactly what I thinked,” said Tebby, 
chuckling. ‘‘Then, wouldn’t I raver be like 
you than any oder man?” 

**T should think so,” said the doctor. 

**T would,” said Tebby. ‘*Mr. Babbick, 
have you ever got called Tebby?” 

'*¢ Why, no,” said the doctor. 

‘* Never ?” said Tebby. 

** Never,” said the doctor. 

‘* Mr. Babbick, have you ever got your hair 
curled?” 


** Indeed! 
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‘* No,” said the doctor; ‘‘I can’t remember 
ever having my hair curled in my life.” 

‘Mr. Babbick, where did you get it?” 

‘“ My hair?” said the doctor, laughing. 

**- Your merstache.” 

‘¢O, my mustache. 

‘*Ttself?” 

‘Well, hardly. 
Tebby.” 

‘* Who helped?” 

‘¢ The barber, and a big, sharp razor.” 

** Don’t it hurt?” 

“+O, no.” 

‘* I'd like to see em help,” said Tebby. 

‘Would you? I'll take you to the barber’s 
with me some o’ these days. We might step 
around there now if you want to.” 

**T do,” said Tebby. 

So Dr. Babbit led Tebby down a block, 
across the street, and around a corner, to the 
barber’s. 

‘*My little friend wants to learn how to 
shave, Mr. Jones,” said the doctor to the bar- 
ber. — “‘ Here, Tebby, is a seat for you. Now 
that gentleman will let you watch Mr. Jones 
shave him, and I’ll just run through the morn- 
ing paper.” 

‘‘Yes, sir, Mr. Babbick,” said Tebby, curl- 
ing his feet under him on the barber’s lounge, 
and fixing his eyes on the gentleman who was 
about to be shaved. 

Tebby saw him step up into a high chair, 
stretch his feet out towards one end of it, 
his neck out towards the other, and turn his 
face up towards the ceiling, and he couldn’t 
get it out of his head that he was about to be 
killed.’ 

“The whites of the gentleman’s eyes looked 
so very white, and his throat looked so very 
bare, with his head up that way, and the bar- 
ber looked so very sober when he took the long 
razor in his hand and felt of its sharp, bright 
edge, that Tebby shuffled along on the lounge, 
and got nearer his Mr. Babbick. 

Tebby felt better when he saw the barber lay 
down the razor to dip a soft brush in some 
foamy white suds; and he laughed aloud when 
he saw him spatter the white foam over the 
gentleman’s face. 

‘¢O, just see what Mr. Barber’s a doing, Mr. 
Babbick!” he cried. 

‘I declare! ” said Mr. Babbick, never look- 
ing up from his paper. 

Dr. Babbit felt the elbow of his sleeve 
clutched in a moment. It was just at the mo- 
ment when the barber’s razor made its first 
attack upon the gentleman. The doctor saw 
Tebby’s wide-open eyes, and knew that he was 


It grew.” 


It was helped along, 
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frightened. But Tebby recovered his spirits 
when he found that the man was not going to 
cry. He had forgotten, in his fright, that 
shaving made mustaches; but after the fright 
was over he remembered it, and he jumped 
down from the lounge and ran,.and stood near 
the barber to see. the mustache come out. To 
his surprise, it did not come out; but the gen- 
tleman’s face looked more like a woman’s, or a 
tiny little boy’s face, than it did before. 

‘* Mr. Babbick,” said Tebby, “ it didn’t.” 

‘¢O, didn’t it?” said Mr. Babbick. ‘ Well, 
come on, Tebby; I must hurry you home, or 
mamma and Cecy’ll think a big bear has gob- 
bled you up.” 

“*But it didn’t,” said Tebby, as he trotted 
out the door by the doctor’s side; ‘‘ it didn’t 
make the merstache come; and you said it 
would, Mr. Babbick.” 

‘* Not the first time, Tebby.” 

‘¢O, the second time,” said Tebby. ‘* Would 
Mr. Barber shave me, Mr. Babbick?” 

*“You couldn’t coax him to,” said the 
doctor. 

‘** Not for five cents?” 

‘No; nor for five hundred.” 


‘*That ain’t fair,” said Tebby. ‘‘ Can gem- 


lemen ever shave theirselves, Mr. Babbick?” 
“O, yes. 


I often shave myself.” 
‘Where do you get your big chair?” 
‘Don’t need any big chair, Tebby. 

you want is soap and water and a razor.” 

‘¢Soap and water and a razor,” Tebby re- 
peated several times, as if he was learning a 
lesson. 

‘*Now, Tebby, good by,” said the doctor. 
**'You can run home alone from this corner — 
can’t you? And tell Cecy I won’t be round 
very early this afternoon, she’s so busy getting 
ready for Wednesday. Hullo, my little man; 
do you know what’s coming off next Wednes- 
day?” 

** Course I do,’’ said Tebby. 

‘* What? Just tell me.” 

‘* My sister Cecilia’s wedding,” said Tebby. 
‘‘ And I'm a going, too. And I’m a going to 
stand close next to her. Cecy says so. And 
I’m a going to give her a tea-bell for a pres- 
ent, all shiny silver; and it rings like blazes.” 

** You know you and I’ll be brothers after 
next Wednesday,” said the doctor. Now trot 
along home,.brother Teb. Good by.” 

‘* Good by, brother Solomon,” said Tebby. 

The wedding was an affair that Tebby had 
thought of a great deal. He had often felt as 
if he would like to distinguish himself on the 
occasion. Everybody was getting ready for 
it. Even the servants were to have extra “‘ af- 


All 
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ternoons out,” for the dress-maker, and could 
talk of nothing but new things and the styles. 
As for Cecilia, she was all style and newness. 
In the midst of these preparations, Tebby, with 
no preparations, had felt like an outcast. But 
he went hopping home from brother Solomon 
with his head full of preparations that were to 
outdo all the other doings. 

There was a back room over the wood-shed, 
with nothing in it but a few old trunks and 
boxes, and a plenty of spiders and cobwebs. 
Tebby had been rather afraid of this room in 
days gone by; but he had an object in life 
now that made him bold. To this room he 
made several expeditions with something hid- 
den under the skirt of his blouse. The first 
time, it was a bar of yellow soap, and he took 
it out from under his blouse, put it behind a 
box, and stole away. The second time, it was 
a cup of water, and he hid that behind the 
box, and stole away. The third time, it was 
an old blunt razor that had been his father’s 
in its youth. The fourth time, it was a pair 
of shears; and the fifth time, at noon on the 
wedding day, it was his present to Cecilia. 

He had hesitated a long while before he 
brought the bell up, turned the matter over 
and over in his mind, and consulted baby. He 
had never liked the idea of having his own 
individual present mixed up with the others. 
He had always wanted to give it to Cecilia 
himself, to present it to her and say something 
about it. But his mother would insist on put- 
ting it with the rest, as if it were no different 
nor better. It was such a little thing as to be 
completely lost among the larger gifts, so that 
when Tebby took it away, nobody missed it. 
He hid the bell behind the box, and stole away ; 
and when he next appeared it was in the 
nursery to be dressed for the wedding. 

His mamma took wonderful pains with Teb- 
by’s curls, and they were beautiful when she 
had finished — so long, and so golden, and so 
uncommonly smooth. Tebby had his very best 
clothes put on, and then he was charged to be 
exceedingly careful of curls and clothes, so 
that Cecilia might be proud of her little broth- 
er when he should stand up before all the peo-' 
ple by her side. 

‘*Now you are quite ready, Tebby dear,” 
said his mamma. ‘‘ You have nothing to do 
but to wait here, like a good boy, till we call 
you.” 

Tebby waited there alone about one min- 
ute, half persuaded to let his preparations go, 
and to appear at Cecilia’s side as mamma had 
prepared him; half afraid, too, that there was 
something very much out of the way in what 
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he had planned todo. He hada guilty little 
feeling in his heart; but then he was so tired 
of those curls! He did hate them so, and he did 
so want to be a man! and Cecilia and his Mr. 
Babbick would never have another wedding for 
him to appear manly at. Everybody had seen 
his old yellow curls over and over again, and 
everybody thought he was nothing but Tebby, 
little baby, girl-boy Tebby; and he’d show 
them! Yes, he must show them. He’d never 
have another such chance, for Mr. Babbick and 
Cecilia couldn’t be married again. He’d show 
them how like his dear Mr. Babbick he could 
be; and he ran away, up, softly, very softly, 
into the bare, back room. 

Out came the cup of water. There were two 
drowned spiders in it, that had spun them- 
selves down there to die. But never mind 
them! There were black specks in the water, 
too, and it had a soiled appearance generally. 
But never mind! 

Out came the soap, and into the cup it went, 
with the specks and the spiders, to make suds. 
The suds foamed up beautifully, and encour- 
aged Tebby to proceed. 

Out came Tebby’s razor, and down over the 
cup went Tebby’s face to be spattered with 
the suds. Ah, what a pity to spatter his fresh 
collar and new blue bow, too! But they 
did. 

Tebby’s shaving came next in order to the 
spattering. He scraped his upper lip so hard 
that even the dulledge hurthim. But he bore 
it bravely for the sake of his manhood; and 
when he had shaved long enough he wiped his 
face off with the skirt of his blouse, and pro- 
ceeded to other business. ~ 

The shears came out next, and they went 
straight up to Tebby’s head and snapped off a 
curl. Down it fell on the floor, the pretty 
golden curl that his mamma had brushed over 
her finger so carefully and proudly; and down 
went another, and another, as fast as they 
could tumble, till there wasn’t a curl left 
on Tebby Johnson’s head. Tebby sat and 
looked a moment at the relics of his baby days 
lying strewn around him; then he rose up like 
aman, and stepped out of the golden circle, 
over where the floor was clear, and he could 
spread himself. It seemed as if he could 
touch the ceiling, he felt so very tall; and he 
could hardly believe, when he put his hand on 
his hair, that he was really Tebby, instead of 
big Mr. Somebody. 

Tebby believed that the second shaving 
would bring out the mustache. He soaped 
his face again, and scraped and scraped his 
upper lip until the pain was rather more than 
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he could bear. But he had understood the 
doctor that the second shaving did it; so he 
persevered until some drops of blood spurted 
out on the razor and frightened him. 

“ Any way, that’s long enough for the sec- 
ond time,” said Tebby. ‘‘ But I can’t feel my 
merstache, though; and I don’t b’lieve that 
Mr. Babbick. He’s a fibber, and I won’t have 
him marry Cecy.” 

Tebby rushed wildly to the door, to prevent 
the marriage before it should be too late; and 
then there flashed into his head thoughts of 
the good times coming to him when Cecilia 
should be Mrs. Babbit. Why, she and the 
doctor had promised to take him away off on 
the cars to their new home, where sugar-plums 
abounded, and playing was the order of the 
day. He was to ride a pony at Dr. and Mrs. 
Babbit’s, to drive a genuine flesh and blood 
horse, and to row a boat on a pond that was 
not bounded by the bath-tub or wash-tub, 
but by green grass and willow bushes. 

“TI guess I’ll let ’em be married,” said Teb- 
by. ‘* May be Mr. Babbick’s sorry he told me 
that lie, and I'll forgive him. Any way, my 
hair’s off.” 

Heaving a little sigh for his upper lip, Tebby 
took Cecy’s present in his hand and went 
down. Tebby had been in the upper room 
long enough for all the guests to assemble, 
for Cecilia and Dr. Babbit to take their places 
in the midst of the family, before the minister, 
and for the ceremony to be under way. No- 
body had waited for Tebby, for nobody had 
thought of his being outside the parlor. They 


-had looked for him in the nursery when they 


were ready to go down, and, not finding him 
there, had said they might*have known he 
wouldn’t wait, and that he was undoubtedly 
enjoying himself somewhere in the crowd. 
The minister was making a few remarks on 
love; Cecy—very white except where her 
cheeks were very pink — was glancing shyly 
at the carpet; Dr. Babbit—very black and 
glossy — was staring boldly at the minister, 
and the guests were looking and listening 
with all their eyes and ears, when Tebby struck 
Cecilia’s bell at the parlor door. The sharp- 
ness of the little peal cut into all the listening 
ears, and turned all the greedy eyes away from 
the tableau at the end of the room to Tebby. 
There he stood in the hall, his eyes stretched 
wide with fright at the accident that had be- 
fallen him, — for he was only experimenting 
on the bell, and did not really expect it to go 
off. There he stood, soiled and tumbled, his 
face red all over, but alarmingly red where 
the blood had spotted it; his uneven, clipped 
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locks sticking out in all directions, a most un- 
expected and unwelcome guest. 

If it had not been for her peculiar situation, 
I’m afraid Cecilia would have flown at him. 
If it had not been for the dizziness that sud- 
denly came over his mother, and obliged her 
to cling to his father for support, I’m afraid 
Tebby would have suffered at their hands. 
Before any one could recover, Tebby had 
pushed through the crowd and taken his right- 
ful place at Cecilia’s side. 7 

“Here, Cecilia,” Tebby began, speaking 
very distinctly, and lifting the bell high, ‘ is 
my present to you; and, Cecilia—” 

But the minister did not let Tebby go any 
farther in his speech, for he leaned down and 
shook his finger three solemn times in Tebby’s 
face. And then, thinking it best to hurry 
through before anything else could occur, he 
brought his remarks to a sudden close, and 
asked Cecy and the doctor to join their right 
hands. 

The minister’s finger positively made Tebby 
shiver; and if he hadn’t happened to remem- 
ber how near he had been to spoiling Cecy’s 
and the doctor’s happiness, no one would 
have heard a syllable from him again. But 
Tebby’s tender heart reproached him when he 
thought what an end he might have made to 
the wedding; and he fancied that his dear Mr. 
Babbick looked the least bit afraid of his com- 
ing between him and Cecy even now. So, 
heeding the smitings of his good little con- 
science, he caught at the leg of Dr. Babbit’s 
pantaloons, and whispered, — 

‘“*You can go ahead, brother Solomon; I 
forgive you.” 

Once again the minister shook his finger, 
and Tebby shivered back into his place, to be 
heard from no more. But the smile that Mr. 
Babbick smiled was the reward of Tebby’s 
virtue, not to mention certain thoughts in his 
head about a pony, a horse and reins, a ride 
on the cars, and a pond willowy and green 
around the edges. 

Dream away, Tebby, of horses, cars, and 
ponds, forgetting while you can the awful 
reckoning with mamma that is to come, and 
the long years that lie between you and a mus- 
tache. 


—— EPIGENEs, an old Greek astronomer, 
says that the art of writing was known among 
the Assyrians seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand years before his time. If there is no mis- 
take about this, the Assyrians must have been 
among the very first to understand the .use of 
letters. Rate 
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BY L. A. B. CURTIS. 


a pecenen of boys, they have some pretty 
good specimens in California. In som® 
respects they are a little ahead of boys I have 
seen in New England. I never heard a Cali- 
fornia boy give an uncivil answer to a civil 
question. If you are travelling a strange road 
and ask the way of a boy, you don’t feel obliged 
to have his veracity established by two or three 
other travellers before you feel safe to follow 
his direction — which is more than I can say 
of some Boston boys. 

These California boys excel in riding horse- 
back. They are not much on skates, for there 
is no ice here; but there is scarcely a boy in 
the country who is not ready to give his king- 
dom fora horse. They can ride, too; and so 
can the girls, for that matter. 

We were watching a band of sheep coming 
from the mountains the otherday. You should 
see these shepherd dogs drive sheep. One 
good dog is equal to three or four men for 
driving sheep. At a word from his master, 
the intelligent creature trots round and gathers 
in the laggards, keeping the band compact and 
moving. Then, their faces are so expressive! 
They look up with a proud and affectionate air, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Now, wasn’t that pretty 
well done, my master?” then trot along by his 
side, until a word-and a gesture of the hand 
send them in another direction. The only ob- 
jection I have to shepherd dogs is, that they 
look too much like wolves. 

Following this band of sheep— there were 
about three thousand of them, with a big black 
O marked on their fleeces — were three men 
and aboy. We didn’t see the boy at first; but 
presently a riderless horse came in sight, and 
we feared somebody had been thrown; so we 
all rushed round the corner, and sure enough, 
a spunky little fellow, very short and very fat, 
was wiping the dust out of his eyes. Dust in 
the California roads is about knee deep in 
September. Brother Hal had caught the horse, 
and the youngster made several ineffectual 
efforts to mount; but, as the horse was very — 
large and the boy very small, he could scarcely 
reach the stirrup with his hand, much less 
climb into it. 

‘* Why don’t you grow?” asked Hal, a sturdy 
six-footer, enjoying the little shaver’s discom- 
fiture. 

+ ‘lam growing,” was the ready and apt reply. 
** Got thrown — didn’t you?” Hal continued. 
‘*No, str.” A California boy would scarcely 

recover from the disgrace of being thrown from 
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a horse. 
brush.” 
I regret to say that this was too palpably un- 
true. First, because there were no stray sheep 
behind, and then it was quite evident that the 
boy would not dismount for that purpose; still 
he would not own that he had a fall, though 
the dust-marks on his clothes were strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him. 

Hal caught him up by his collar and the seat 
of his trousers, and reseated the doughty horse- 
man, whose feet stuck out horizontally on each 
side, and away he rode like a wild Arab. 

Next to his feats of horsemanship the Cali- 
fornia boy prides himself upon his skill as a 
marksman; and hare, quail, foxes, and deer 
are abundant here. ; 

A young friend of ours was exceedingly un- 
fortunate, poor fellow! He was out shooting 
rabbits one day, when, through carelessness, 
he fired a charge of shot into his hand, which 
disabled him for some time. Before he was 
fairly recovered, Fourth of July was upon him; 
and where is the boy in all this glorious Union 
that can forego the delights of burning powder 
on Independence Day? Freddie could not; 
so, with many injunctions to ‘“‘ be careful,” he 
started on a gunning excursion with Willie 
Crosette, a young son of the editor of the Butte 
Record. Willie promised to be careful, too; 
and if ever two boys exercised the most perfect 
caution, these two did. But fate was against 
them. 

There was a fence to climb, and Freddie, still 
mindful of his recent mishap, carefully placed 
his gun over the fence before going over him- 
self. Butin climbing, an unlucky board broke, 
the gun was discharged, the contents passing 
through Freddie’s arm just above the elbow, 
cutting it entirely off, except a shred of skin 
and sinew. 

They were a mile from any habitation; and 
Willie, who had studied physiology at school, 
knew that his friend would bleed to death from 
the severed arteries before he could summon 
assistance. So the emergency developed a 
young hero; for Willie knew that a life de- 
pended upon his skill and coolness. He took 
a string from his pocket, and tried to compress 
the wounded limb. It failed. For a moment 
Willie’s courage faltered; then he seized his 
own gun-strap, and with this succeeded in ar- 
resting the bleeding. Then he helped Freddie 

,home. 

The surgeon who dressed the wound said 
that nothing but Willie’s promptness and 
skill had saved poor Freddie’s life, for he would 
have died in a few minutes from loss of blood. 


‘“‘T got off to drive a sheep out of the 
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So Willie is quite a little hero about here, 
though a very modest one. And as for Fred, 
his gratitude is really touching, for he says he 
can never forget that he owes his life to Willie 
Crosette. 





THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 





oi grasshopper, which sang away 
The summer time, all night and day, 
Found, when the winter came, that she 
Was ina state of penury. 
No cash for coals, for wood, for meat, 
And not a fly or worm to eat. 
At last she asked a neighbor’s aid, — 
A frugal ant, — and, pleading, said, 
‘*T beg that you, dear ant, will give 
A grain or two, that I may live. 
I swear, by all the gods, I’ll pay 
The debt on the first summer’s day.” 
The thrifty ant, as all men know, 
Hates just as much to lend as owe; 
In short, —I whisper this to ye, — 
The ant’s an insect Pharisee; 
And so it said, ‘‘ My worthy friend, 
I never borrow, never lend! 
Else, as you well may guess, I ne’er 
Should be,.as now, a millionaire. 
But how have you employed yourself 
In summer time, you shiftless elf, 
So that you now are in distress — 
In point of fact, quite penniless?” 
‘¢ Well,” said the borrower, “all day 
And night I sang the hours away. 
I dare be sworn, dear lady ant, 
I often did-your ears enchant.” 
. “I never listened. I’m not one 
To waste my time in song or fun. 
As sages say, my duty lay, 
While shone the sun to make my hay; 
And were I now to help you, miss ” 
(The moral ant shed tears at this), 
‘Religious folks would say, and sigh, 
That I discouraged industry.” 
And here she gave a spiteful glance, 
“You sang your time then; well, now 
dance!” 


—————— 


—— Tue Lacedemonians banished one 
Aphisophon, a rhetorician, for boasting pub- 
licly that upon any subject whatsoever he 
could entertain his audience for a whole day 
together. They thought it was the part of a 
good orator, as they said, to practise a closé 
ang compendious style. me 4 
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THE WHISPERING PINE; 
oR, 
THE GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE HALL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A HARD FIGHT, AND MORTON WINS. 


REVIOUS to Hill’s partial reformation, he 
had been accustomed, with his compan- 
ions, to select Saturday night for their revels, 
as there was no recitation the following morn- 
ing; and, by eutting prayers and meeting, 
they could spend the greater part of the Sab- 
bath in bed, having no great desire for break- 
fast. Hill, however, always went to church, 
crawling out of bed just as the last bell began 
to ring, and often went there in a very ques- 
tionable shape; but go he would, just as he 
always read in the Bible before he went to 
bed, drunk or sober, and with the queerest 
comments. 

Morton had been accustomed to watch Hill 
narrowly as that period came round, half afraid 
of an outbreak. 

On the Saturday evening succeeding the 
conversation we have narrated, Morton and 
Hill went from the supper table to the post 
office, and, each obtaining a letter, sat down 
upon the lounge in Hill’s room to read them. 
After hastily running over the contents of his 
letter, Hill flung it upon the floor, exclaim- 
ing, — 

‘*You may pray, and you may cry; your 
prayers and tears are of no use now; but a 
good whipping well laid on, five years ago, 
would have saved me.’’ 

Morton, dropping his letter, gazed at him 
in amazement. Hill, perceiving this, thrust 
the letter into Morton’s hand, stretched him- 
self upon the lounge, laid his head in Mort’s 
lap, and covered his face with his handker- 
chief. 

Morton gathered from reading the letter 
that, although his parents knew from the term 
bills that he had fallen off in his studies, be- 
come irregular in attendance upon college ex- 
ercises, and spent money freely, they had 
been, till within a week, entirely ignorant of 
his intemperate habits, attributing the altera- 
tion in his personal appearance to ill health; 
lack of punctuality and application to the same 
cause. But during the spring vacation Hill 
had incurred some debts for liquor, that, when 
presented to his father, excited his suspicions; 
and following up the clew, he obtained from a 
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member of the class, who had been expelled 
for immoral conduct, and who resided in the 
same town, a pretty accurate account of his 
son’s career. , 

Hill was an only child, and the, broken- 
hearted mother, in her surprise and agony, 
had written him a letter blotted with tears. 

The discovery was more surprising to his 
parents as, previous to his entering college, he 
had been a most upright boy, altogether devot- 
ed to study and reading, and had never given 
his parents the least cause for anxiety in re- 
spect to moral conduct, though somewhat wil- 
ful from being petted and indulged. . 

‘* What temptation,” thought Morton, as he 
read those lines, every word of which revealed 
the deep anguish of a mother’s heart, ‘‘ could 
induce me so to torture my parents?” 

** Otis,” he said, after reading the letter, 
‘* how can you break the heart of such a moth- 
er, or refuse her request? and why did you say 
what you did when you threw the letter down?” 

‘* What made me say that, Mort, was, that 
they have not been half strict enough with 
me; andI see it now. I always had my own 
way. To be sure, I didn’t drink, because I 
didn’t want to — didn’t know anything about 
it; but I never was governed, or taught to 
govern myself, to say, No, to anything I had 
an inclination for, or to deny myself in the 
least.” 

** But you were a good boy at home; your 
mother says so in her letter.” 

‘*Yes; I was good, and I'll tell you what 
kind of goodness it was. I was brought up 
there at home, was fond of books, never was 
much with other boys, mostly with older peo- 
ple, had everything I wanted, was never made 
to do anything I disliked; there was nothing 
to excite my passions or appetites, andI didn’t 
know I had any till I came to college; but I 
found it out fast enough then.” 

‘*T understand,” replied Morton; ‘‘ your 
goodness was what some one I have read calls 
a ‘cloistered virtue.’ ” 

‘* That’s it exactly. I came from the clois- 
ter here, never gained strength by resistance, 
and am now as powerless to bridle my appe-— 
tite as a dry leaf to resist the force of a hurri- 
cane. You know when anybody has the night- 
mare they think something terrible is coming, 
pressing right down upon them, can’t lift a 
finger to help themselves, only make an awful 
kind of groaning.” 

‘§ Yes.” 

‘“‘That’s just the way I am. I’ve been 
drinking more for the last fortnight. I can’t 
control it.” And he burst into tears. 
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Morton, who had been deeply moved by 
reading the letter, wiped the tears from Hill’s 
cheek, but could not restrain his own, that fell 
fast upon the brow of his friend. . Long they 
sat silent, the twilight deepening around 
them. After a while Morton said, — 

‘Otis, if you can’t govern yourself, why 
don’t you leave it alone?” 

‘* Why don’t you, Mort?” 

‘* Why don’t I? Because I can govern my- 
self. Did you ever see me excited by liquor?” 

Mo.” 

** And you never will.” 

‘*But you took your glass in Lowell and 
Ferguson’s room that night we had the sup- 
per at class meeting.” 

‘True; yet I have only drank one glass this 
year, and that was at home last Thanksgiving. 
We keep none in our room, and get along a 
great deal better without it; for we know who 
our friends are.” 

**T don’t mean to take too much; but after 
I begin I can’t stop.” 

‘*Then don’t begin, but quit it outright.” 

**That can’t be, Mort; not heré, at any rate. 
I’ve got a going, and I shall have to go to the 
bottom of the hill. But when I leave college, 
Pll leave it all behind me.” 

“You are only half way through; .and, 


judging by the past, how much do you sup- 
pose there will be left of you by that time? It 


is life or death with you, Otis. 
do it now, you never will.” 

‘* Why do you say that? and how can you 
know it?” 

‘*T’ve heard my father say, that not one in 
ten ever gives up a habit of hard drinking ac- 
quired in college.” 

‘**T don’t see how that can be. I could leave 
it alone if I was only out of this set that I’ve 
been with so long. But when we all separate, 
I can break off well enough.” 

‘No, you can’t, half so well as you can to- 
night. When that time comes, if you are 
alive, you wil! have the habit so fastened upon 
you, be so soaked with liquor, and your reso- 
lutions so crippled, that you will no more be 
able to abstain than to change the color of 
your skin. You will make new friends of the 
same kind as those you associate with now, 
and perhaps you will settle in the same place 
with some of the old set, and then the thing 
will go right on.” 

' * How can I do it, Mort? What will Pike, 
Atherton, Edgecombe, and all those fellows 
say?” 

‘* What do you care? Haven’t you just told 
me that you believed they cared no more for 


If you don’t 
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you than for a bottle when the wine is out 
of it?” 

‘““Yes; and I do believe it.” 

‘Well, then, will you let their opinion 
weigh with you against that of parents, and 
all whom you have reason to respect? Will 
you do more to gratify those vampires — who 
have fastened on you and are sucking the very 
life-blood out of you — than for me, who have 
been your friend in sunshine and storm, mag- 
nified your good qualities, apologized for 
your vices, fought for you against all odds, 
and whom you pretend to love?” 

‘¢Q, it is not pretence, Mort. I do love you 
from my heart’s core.” : 

‘“*Then give me some greater evidence of it 
than mere talk. Do as I want you to.” 

“IT can’t, Mort. I would if I could.” 

“You can if you will. This is a work of 
mind, of brains, not of bones and sinews; 
and you've got mind, plenty of it. I don’t ask 
you to go out and lift a rock as big as Jim 
Trafton or Perk can. You couldn’t do that, 
because you have not the muscles that they 
have. I ask you to perform a mental act that 
you are fully capable of doing, and say, I 
won’t touch another drop of liquor.” 

‘*T wish I could.” 

‘¢ Have you not wanted very much to go over 
to college some Saturday nights?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘Haven’t the other fellows asked you to 
come?” 

‘*- Yes — coaxed me by the hour.” 

‘* Why didn’t you go?” 

‘¢ Because I told you I wouldn’t.” 

‘* Haven’t you got up some mornings lately 
with your head snapping, and no lesson in 
mathematics?” 

‘*Yes; a good many.” 

‘¢ What did you do? Cut recitation?” 

‘*T.said, That lesson must be got, headache 
or no headache; and it shall be.” 

‘That is just what I want you tosay now, and 
here: This thing must be done, and it shall be.” 

**T don’t know, Mort.” 

*¢ Would you let Ed Savage or Hathaway go 
ahead of you in recitations?” 

** Don’t think I should.” 

‘*They were in your set, hand and glove 
with you and the rest. They’ve broken off. 
Can’t you do what other boys of your age have 
done? O, before I'd lie down to a thing, and 
whine like a baby, and own that I couldn’t do 
it! Where would Savage and Hathaway have 
been now, if they’d kept on?” 

‘¢ Just where I am now, Mort. 
that question for you.” 


Ican answer 
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‘*When we first began to talk, you asked 
me why I didn’t leave off. I'll do it, although 
I have perfect control over myself. I won’t 
ask another to do what I am unwilling to do 
myself. But if you won’t do anything to help 
yourself, I’ll give you up, and concern myself 


no more‘about you, for I am tired of pouring 


water into a sieve.” 

‘“*O, Mort, don’t do that. 
would stick by me.” 

‘*True. But you said also that you would 
try and help yourself. And you won’t move 
a muscle, only whine and say, I can’t, or, I 
will when I get out, which, in other words, is 
never. Now, there are two roads before you, 
Otis; one leads to honor and happiness; init 
are travelling all whom you love and respect. 
The other leads to misery and degradation. 
In this you are travelling, accompanied by 
those you despise. Some of them hold you 
by the hand, dragging you forward; others 
are pushing you from behind. Break away 
from them, break away from them, and come 
across to us,” cried Morton, rising, in the 
earnestness of his appeal, and stretching out 
his hand towards Hill. 

“* Twill, Twill!” he cried. ‘*I know you are 
right, for every word you say goes right to my 
heart. They may say and do what they like; 
I'll do it, and I'll stick to it.” And he grasped 
Morton’s extended hands. : 

‘*Now, Otis,” said Morton, ‘ you can write 
a letter home that will make your mother’s 
heart glad. Now the color will come back to 
your cheek. We’ll have the old times back; 
you’ll walk once more between Rich and me; 
and Radcliffe will be Radcliffe again.” 

‘* You'll stay with me to-night, Mort?” 

‘Yes; but I must get my night clothes.” 

Where Morton expected to find his night 
clothes I’m sure I don’t know; but in the 
course of ten minutes he was in every room in 
the building, routed Gus Lowell and Ferguson 
out of bed to tell them the good news; and 
all the Radcliffers forthwith rushed into Hill’s 
room to congratulate him on his resolve, and 
conjure him to abide by it. 

‘¢Tt will come tough for a while, Otis,” said 
Savage: ‘‘but every Saturday night you go 
over, it will come easier and easier.” 

Monday afternoon, Ned Austin and Will 
Montgomery came into Morton’s room looking 
very much concerned. 

‘““Mr. Morton,” said Austin, “‘is Hill, of 
your class, crazy?” 

‘‘ Crazy?” said Morton; ‘what put that in 
your head?” 

“* That is the story all over college. 


You said you 


They 
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say it is on account of drinking. We knew 
he had drank a great deal, and thought it was 
very likely. Atherton went to his roam this 
morning and knocked. Hill said, ‘Come in;’ 
but the moment Atherton opened the door, 
and he saw him, he yelled out, ‘ You accursed 
vampire, what are you here for?’ flung the 
tongs, hit him in the forehead and knocked 
the skin off, then the andirons, and one of them 
went through the panel of the door. Ather- 
ton fled for his life. I heard him tell Edge- 
combe and Pike about it; and he was pale then. 
We came over to ask you.” 

Morton and Rich burst into aroar of laugh- 
ter. 

““If that’s a proof of his craziness,” said 
Morton, ‘‘I hope he never will be any other 
way.” 

The boys looked somewhat amazed. 

‘¢ Sit down here, boys.” -Ned seated himself 
on one of Morton’s knees, Montgomery on the . 
other. ‘* You know you are my boys, you 
young sophs.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Morton; we hope so,” said Ned 
Austin. 

‘* Well, I’ll tell you just how erazy Otis Hill 
is, so that you can tell the fellows over to col- 
lege, who will be likely to ask you, because 
they all know you are intimate with us.” ‘. 

‘* We should like to know very much,” said 
Montgomery. 

** You know all about the old fuss we had 
with Hill.” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

‘‘He has drank more or less ever since, 
though without disturbing us; but night be- 
fore last he made up his mind to quit it; and 
leaving off thus suddenly has made him ex- 
tremely nervous and irritable. Atherton was 
one of the fellows that got him in the way of 
drinking, and did all he could to keep him 
init. Being in that irritable state, when he 
saw Atherton’s face, and knew what he came 
for, his temper carried him away, and he let 
drive the first thing that came to hand.” 

‘“‘T’m glad he did,” said Rich. 

‘“*SoamI. He’s defined his position with a 
vengeance. Now, Monte, I tell you what I 
want you to do. When you are talking this 
matter over at college, and any of that set are 
within hearing, say that Mort said he didn’t 
think it would be well for any of those fellows 
to come smelling round Radcliffe, because the 
other Radcliffers might become deranged, 
through the force of example, and throw 
things.” 

“Is Hill of very bad disposition?” asked 
Montgomery. 
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‘*‘ Bad disposition? He’s a splendid fellow, 
naturally, and will be again, when he gets set- 
tled down. You see what has come of drink- 
ing. I hope you won’t begin.” 

‘*We never have begun,” said Ned; ‘‘ and 
we've always tried to do as we thought you 
would like to have us.” 

‘* Well, I want you to promise me that you 
won't drink anything stronger than tea and 
coffee while you are in college.” 

‘*‘T promised my mother that,” said Austin, 
‘* before I came here.” 

‘**T never made any promise; but I'll prom- 
ise you, Mr. Morton,” said Montgomery. 

While they were talking Hill came in, and 
the boys saw, by the cordial manner in which 
he greeted Mort and Rich, and the affection he 
manifested for them, abundant ‘proof of what 
Morton had said in respect to his disposition. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FOLLOW MY LEADER. 


Some of our readers will recollect reference 
being made to an uncle of Morton, a retired 
sea captain, who lived at Cape Porpoise. 
The old captain thought a great deal of Hen, 
as he called him; and Morton, before coming 
tv college, always spent a part of every sum- 
mer there, where he cruised about with his 
uncle, weeks and months, and became an 
‘ adept in boating. But his uncle was very 
much incensed at his going to college, declar- 
ing it was a sin and a shame to mew such a 
strapping young fellow up to books, to mould 
and come to nothing, when he might, by the 
time he was twenty-five, be master of as fine 
a ship.as ever swam salt water. 

Morton’s parents would not consent to this. 
As to the boy himself, passionately fond as 
he was of aquatic sports, his love for study, 
as the business of life, preponderated. 

In vain the captain urged his plans for the 
lad upon both him and his parents, promising 
to build him a vessel the moment he was fit to 
take charge of one, and swearing he was cut 
outforasailor. Foiled in this, he next wanted 
him to go into a ship chandler’s store, in which 
he was interested, engaging to set him up in 
business at twenty-one. This proposal shar- 
ing the same fate as the other, the captain 
was so incensed as to avow that, much as he 
liked Hen, if they were determined to stand 
in their own light, and make a fool of the boy, 
they might be as poor and pious as they liked, 
for he never would help the boy the value of a 
rotten rope-yarn. 

But in the course of two years the old salt 
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forgot both his vow and his passion. His time 
hung heavy on his hands; he missed the visits 
of Henry, and likewise heard from time to time 
of the excellent progress he was making in 
study. 

But when his sister, returning from a visit 
at Mr. Morton’s, related the efforts Henry was 
making in order not to be any burden to his 
parents, — how he kept school, and staid after 
the rest went home, and worked in the vaca- 
tions, — the old sailor flung his prejudices over- 
board. 

Four days before the summer term of the 
junior year commenced, — in which the events 
just related took place,— Morton’s birthday 
occurred. 

Staying, as usual in the vacation, to work, 
he had celebrated it by hewing timber all day. 
After eating his supper, he found a letter in 
the office in the well-known handwriting of his 
uncle. Equally surprised and delighted at 
this, of late years, rare occurrence, he hasted 
to open it, when out dropped a ten-dollar bill. 

The captain informed his nephew that the ’ 
money enclosed was a birthday present; said 
he was glad to hear so good accounts of him, 
and that he could steer as good a trick as any 
of them; and invited him to come to the cape 
and spend the summer vacation; that he had 
built a new boat, and named her the Falcon, 
a schooner, with a long foresail that trimmed 
“chuck” aft to the tiller-head, jib, flying-jib, 
and mainsail; that she was just large enough 
for two to handle, had the neatest little cuddy 
forward that ever was, and two berths, one 
on each side, but they were big enough for 
two to sleep in. Right under the berths were 
lockers, that made good seats, and would hold 
wood and provisions. Between the foremast 
and the stem was a closet for dishes; a lainp 
hung on the foremast; and there was a table, 
the end of which fastened to the mast, but 
would ship or unship, and the legs were hung 
with hinges, so that they could be folded and 
the whole stowed away when not in use; a 
cook-stove and all the fixings; that the rest 
of her was open, with the exception of about 
four feet aft, that was decked over, and a capi- 
tal place to stow away clothes. He said, fur- 
ther, that she had a cedar boat twelve feet 
long, so that they could come to anchor, and 
land with the boat; that she was so light that 
two could haul her up out of the tide’s way, or 
carry her, for the matter of that. They would 
have high old times, he said, for the Falcon 
would sail like a witch; go to Boon Island, 
Wood Island, the Isles of Shoals, to the Pool, 
fish, make chowder, camp out or sleep on 
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board, just as the humor seized them, shoot 
seals, coots, and harvest ducks, that would 
abound at that time of year. 

Then he rather thought they would take a 
cruise to Monhegan, where lived an old ship- 
mate of his (Harry Bickford), who had cursed 
and quit the salt seas, and gone to farming — 
an excellent pilot all along shore from Cape 
Cod to Quoddy Head; after getting him 
aboard, shape their course for White Head, 
down through the Muscle Ridges, among lots 
of islands, running so near to many of them 
that you could fling a biscuit ashore, and 
right in the edge of the surf; then through 
Fox Island thoroughfare; run the gantlet 
among the shoals and breakers; round the 
southern and eastern end of Deer Island, 
through Edge Moggin Reach into Penobscot 
Bay, and up the river to Bangor; then take 
land tacks for it to Indian Oldtown (for a 
man will die a fool if he hasn’t been to Old- 
town); then down the western side to Owl’s 
Head and back, along shore, among the St. 
George’s and Damis Cove Islands, home, 
bringing Captain Bickford with them. 

‘*What do you think of that, you young 
scapegrace? Don’t that make your mouth 
water? Well, behave yourself, and send all 


your bills for board, books, firewood, and rent 
of room, from this date till you get through, 


to me, as fast as they fall due. I'll shoul- 
der ’em.” 

It did make Morton’s mouth water. He 
wrote his uncle a letter, with which the cap- 
tain was so well pleased that he sent him ten 
dollars more, and.assured him that’ he had 
pretty much made up his. mind to go on the 
long cruise, and had sent a letter by a fishing 
vessel to Captain Bickford, that he might be 
ready when they came along. 

Although Morton was placed in very differ- 
ent circumstances than heretofore, he kept on 
with work, because he felt that the exercise 
was invaluable; to use his own words, ‘‘ had 
rather work part of the time, eat whatever he 
pleased, and as much as he pleased, sleep well 
and feel well, than diet himself and have the 
dyspepsia.” 

He also must still provide his own clothes, 
and ‘had been compelled to dress rather poorly. 
He, however, did not feel forced to labor so 
many hours as before, and was thus at liberty 
to take exercise in other ways, making it some- 
what a recreation. 

Morton cherished the most intense anxiety 
in respect to Hill; felt that it was a crisis in 
his life; and, should he be overcome by temp- 
tation and falter now, there could be no rem- 
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edy; and determined to devote himself to his 
rescue from the dominion of appetite, and 
make use of every means in his power, direct 
or indirect, to bring about a favorable result. 
He felt instinctively that one most effectual 
way to prevent him from breaking down was 
to endeavor to fill up the vacuum caused hy 
abstaining from liquor, and destroy the long- 
ing for indulgence, by keeping him constantly 
both amused and occupied, and steady his 
mind by vigorous exercise. 

“God bless you, my old uncle!” thought 
he. *: Your bounty will enable me to devote 
time to Otis, that without it I could never 
have thus employed, and have a first-rate time 
myself, too.” 

As Morton had never drank to excess, and 
reformed, and therefore possessed not the ad- 
vantage of personal experience, he resolved to 
seek advice from those who had; laid the mat- 
ter before Perk, Savage, and Hathaway, and 
told them in what way he thought of pro- 
ceeding. 

‘* That is the way,” said Savage; ‘‘ keep him 
occupied, and then he won’t think of the li- 
quor.” 

‘Especially in the évening,” said Perk. 
‘Let us get him in our rooms evenings, and 
get our lessons together.” 

“And some of us sleep with him every 
night at first,” said Hathaway. 

‘“Yes, Mort,” said Savage, ‘‘ that is most 
important of all.” : 

‘*T’ll sleep with him,” said Morton. 

‘*Get him interested in the society,” said 
Rich. ‘I mean to go right to him and get 
him to give me something for the next paper.” 

‘¢T don’t believe he feels much like writing 
now,” said Hathaway. 

‘* He’s got a first-rate piece that he wrote in 
the freshman year,” said Morton. ‘I'll per- 
suade him to put it in. If we can only get 
him begun, he will soon be interested. What 
do you say, boys, for playing ‘ follow my lead- 
er’ next Saturday afternoon? If we can get 
him into that, he’ll be glad enough to go-to 
bed at night, I’ve no doubt.” 

This was assented to by all but Lowell and 
Ferguson, who were not fond of such rough 
sports. 

Morton persuaded Hill to rewrite the piece 
and put it into the editor’s box. They got 
their lessons together, played backgammon 
and checkers, walked together, and, in one 
way and another, kept Hill fully occupied and 
right among them all the time till Saturday at 
noon, and after dinner prevailed upon him to 
play ‘‘follow my leader.” This sport consist- 
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ed in choosing one as a leader, who was to lead 
the rest through bush, brake, and gulley, the 
rest being bound to follow wherever he led. 
Hill had, while a freshman, joined the boys 
in this sport a few times; but, after becoming 
dissipated, had adopted other and less health- 
ful recreation in the room of it. He was of 
less size and smaller bone than the others, 
with the exception of Richardson, but by no 
means naturally deficient in muscle, beauti- 
fully proportioned, lithe of limb, and could 
run like a fox, but, as our readers may sup- 
pose, in wretched condition at present for a 
hard push. 

They walked down to the edge of the woods, 
not far from Radcliffe, and all stood up in 
a row. 

‘** Who shall say it?” asked Perk. 

‘** Otis,” said Morton; ‘I’ve forgotten it.” 

Hill now began to repeat the formula, not 
particularly classical, but quite familiar to 
boys, ‘‘ Oneazol, zooazol, zickazol, zan; bob- 
tail, vinegar, titerol, tan; hiram, skiram,” &c., 
ending with the word “out.” The one the word 
out came to then stood one side, and the for- 
mula was repeated till only one was left, who 
was the leader, the rest following in the same 
order in which they had been set aside. 

Perk was left, therefore became leader. 

“I’m glad it wasn’t Mort or Rich,” said 
Trafton to Hill. 

‘Perk will give us enough of it,” was the 
reply. 

Hill, being the first one thrown out, brought 
up the rear; Trafton was next to Hill, then 
Rich, Hathaway, Morton, Savage, and Perk, 
leader. They evidently were anticipating rude 
sport, for all were arrayed in the worst clothes 
they had. The leader was expected to go 
through and over every obstacle not absolutely 
insurmountable, to show his pluck by so do- 
ing, and the rest theirs by following him. If 
any accident occurred to the leader, the next 
in order took his place; if he was unequal to 
the task, the next; and if any one could pass 
another, he did. The weakest went to the 
wall. 

They now flung off coats, vests, neckerchiefs, 
and, in Indian file, entered the woods. The 
first obstacle that presented itself was a rail 
fence. Putting one hand on the top rail, Perk 
leaped it. Savage put one hand on, Morton 
one, Hathaway both, Rich one; Trafton put 
both hands on, but hit his feet going over, and 
fell flat on his back. Hill made arun, cleared 
the fence without touching his hands to it, and 
took Trafton’s place before he could pick him- 
selfup. The next obstacle was a stump fence. 





Perk leaped it. Savage hesitated; while he 
was doing that, Morton cleared it and passed 
him. Hathaway hesitated; Rich leaped it and 
passed him. Hill, in going over, caught in a 
projecting root, tore his trousers from the hip 
down, and ripped the skin off his thigh, which 
cut bled profusely; but, without the hesitation 
of a moment, he kept on. Trafton crawled 
through between two stumps, and in so doing 
put his hand on a hornet’s nest that hung in 
a choke-cherry bush, and got terribly stung. 
Perk now led them through a tangle of bay- 
berry bushes (wax myrtle), huckleberry, juni- 
per, and barberry bushes, and over broken 
ground. The bushes and thorns scraped Hill’s 
bare thigh and the gash cut by the stump 
prong; butthe high-spirited boy never flinched. 
Hathaway, catching his foot under the root 
of a juniper, fell down and pulled his foot out 
of his shoe; while he was hunting for the shoe, 
Hill passed him. They now encountered a 
great quantity of cord-wood, piled in double 
tiers, the end towards them kept plumb by 
large stakes set in the ground, and by trees 
left for the purpose. Perk, mounting the pile, 
walked along the top of it; but at the other 
end some of the wood had been hauled off, 
and the supporting stakes pulled up, leaving 
it slanting, and the sticks ready to roll down 
at the least jar. Perk, Morton, and Sav- 
age went down the slope to the ground; but 
when Rich came along, the wood, disturbed 
by the tread of the others, gave way beneath 
his feet, and he went headforemost into a heap 
of brush, while Hill, Hathaway, and Trafton 
passed him. 

The pace had hitherto been a walk; it now 
quickened toarun. They crossed a piece of 
pasture ground, clear of all obstructions, to a 
gully, the edge of which was densely fringed 
with spruce bushes. Perk, ignorant of the 
existence of the gully, broke through the 
bushes at full speed, and, unable to stop him- 
self, went head over heels down a steep bank 
into a brook at the bottom, and Morton, who 
was close at his heels, on top of him. Savage 
rolled down the bank, but managed to keep 
clear of the brook. The others, taking warn- 
ing in season, kept their feet, and passed them 
while they were floundering. Perk had struck 
his knee against a stump, causing a temporary 
lameness, so that Morton passed him in climb- 
ing the opposite bank. 

This wholesale mishap left Hillleader. The 
proud and now thoroughly excited boy strained 
every nerve to keep the championship. The 
course led through a growth of dwarf birch, 
poplar, and scrub oak. Here Rich outran 
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Trafton and Hathaway, and, soon after, Mor- 
ton, Perk, and Savage did the same. 

Trafton had for some time been dragging 
behind; but Hathaway was now well winded, 
and Savage also fell out. In the midst of this 
hard-wood growth stood a coal-kiln, that was 
tended by two boys. Having been burning 
some days it was quite flat. Maugre the screams 
of the boys, without a moment’s hesitation 
Hill ran over the top of it; Rich followed}; 
but as he jumped down, a dog, lying beside 
the kiln, set on by the boys, seized him by the 
leg. Catching up a heavy spade, used to cut 
sods to cover the kiln, Rich brought it down 
with such force on the dog’s head that he ran 
off crying, ‘‘ It wasn’t me, it wasn’t me.” Perk 
broke through the turf into the hot coals, 
scorched his trousers, burnt his ankle, and left 
his shoe in the fire, but, for all that, ran by 
Rich and Morton, who were busy with the dog. 

As the party disappeared, they received a 
volley of clubs and turf from the boys, who 
were enraged at the damage to the kiln and 
the beating of their dog. 

Perk, though with one bare foot and his leg 
burnt, struggled desperately to regain the 
leadership, and Hill as desperately to keep it. 
Through mere weariness he fell over a bush, 
but was up and on again before Perk could 
take advantage of it. Indeed, all the party 
now began to exhibit unmistakable signs of 
fatigue. Hill astonished every one, and fur- 
nished a most striking illustration of the power 
of mind over matter. Though very muscular 
in proportion to his weight, and thus adapted 
by nature for severe continued effort, his past 
habits had entirely unfitted him for such a 
contest with boys who had taken care of them- 
selves, and been accustomed to exercise in the 
open air, to walking and running. 

Passing a clump of bushes that concealed 
him from the rest, he saw a great heap of 
brush piled up around a stump, and instantly 
crawled under it, pulling the limbs over him, 
while the others, supposing him ahead, kept 
on; but in a few moments, not seeing him, all 
came to a stand. 

‘He has hid,” said Savage. 
him.” 

‘* He has climbed a tree,” said Morton, ‘to 
make us follow suit. He was always great for 
climbing.” 

Having recovered breath, Hill crept out, and, 
while the rest were looking for him, gained 
a long distance ahead, when he shouted, — 

‘‘Are you tuckered out there behind, or 
asleep?” 

Upon this, with a shout, they made for him, 
like hounds recovering a lost scent. 


‘* Let’s find 
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They soon came to another gully, in which 
were men making bricks. Hill made a bee 
line right across the yard, jumping over the 
bricks, and wallowed to his hips right through 
a great mass of clay that was tempered, made 
soft by water, and all ready to shovel into the 
mill that ground and prepared it for moulding. 

Rich, at his heels, ran under the neck of the 
horse that was turning the mill, causing him 
to jump and break his bridle. This provoked 
the brick-makers, one of whom threw a whole 
shovelful of soft clay into the side of Hill’s 
neck, almost knocking him down; others 
plastered Perk, who was nearer to them, from 
head to foot. Meanwhile, the man who was 
moulding bricks at the mill caught a scoop, 
and, with the muddy water with which he wet 
his moulds to prevent the clay from sticking, 
completely drenched Rich and Morton. 

But on they went as though they bore the 
‘“* fiery cross” of ‘‘Clan Alpine.” When they 
reached the banks of the gully, almost per- 
pendicular, Perk, with his lame knee and bare 
foot, was forced to yield. Hill was in the same 
condition; his eyes swam in his head, his 
breath came in thick, frequent sobs, and sweat 
streamed from every pore. Summoning all 
his energies, he scaled the bank, but fell ex- 
hausted at the top, and stretched himself, 
fainting and helpless, on the grass, feeling, as 
he saw Morton and Rich pass, that it was hard 
to lose victory so bravely striven for and so 
nearly won. 

Morton sprang ahead and passed Rich, who, 
however, kept close to him. 

‘“*Land ho!” shouted Mort, as he caught 
sight of the main road leading from Bruns- 
wick to Harpswell, and, exerting himself to 
the utmost, reached and stuck his hat on a 
post of the fence. ; 

This was the goal they had agreed upon at 
starting. 

Not caring to exhibit themselves to passers 
by, they returned to the shelter of the woods, 
and lay down under the shade of a tree. 

‘¢T don’t know,” said Rich, ‘* but we ought 
to go back and pick up the missing and 
wounded.” : 

‘I guess they'll come along.” 

In about half an hour Hill came up. 

‘¢ You're a bully boy, Otis,” said Morton. 

“Tf I had been in good trim,-hadn’t drank 
so much, you would not have overhauled me. 
You did but just do itasit was. I didn’t think 
I should ever -get out of that clay. But the 
steep bank fixed me.” 

In a short time Perk and the rest came up. 
Morton could not forbear laughing as he looked 
round upon the assembly. 
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‘*We are a comical-looking set,” he said, 
‘and in a nice pickle to go ‘to college. I 
wonder what they would say. if we should 
march into the chapel to prayers.” 

Hill’s hair, the whole side of his neck, and 
one shoulder were plastered with clay, that 
had dried on. His lower extremities were in 
the same condition; his trousers torn open 
from the hip to the ankle, and the bushes and 
thorns had scratched his skin as though a cat 
had been clawing him. Perk, like Morton, 
Hill, and_Rich, was covered with clay, his leg 
burned to a blister, the skin knocked off his 
knee, the top of his foot burned so as to smart, 
though the skin was not broken, .and the bot- 
tom blistered by going barefoot. 

Trafton presented the most ludicrous ap- 
pearance. His nose was as large as three, his 
eyes nearly closed, and his lips enormously 
swollen. Savage, Hathaway, and Trafton 
were free from mud, as, seeing the reception 
of the others, they turned aside. 

‘*¢ Let us go down on the.marsh,” said Mor- 
ton, — *‘ it is food tide, and the water is warm 
there, — and wash ourselves.” 

They accordingly went, and. washed both 
their persons and their clothes, wrung them 
out, and put them on wet, as it was a hot day, 
knowing that the heat of the sun and the 
warmth of their bodies would dry them. 

Savage borrowed a needle and thread ata 
neighboring house, and sewed up the rent in 
Hill's trousers, and also that made by the teeth 
of the dog in Richardson’s. 

It was now found that Trafton’s and Mor- 
ton’s shoes would suit Perk. Morton pulled 
off one of his shoes and lent to Perk, going 
barefoot himself half way to college, when 
Trafton lent him one of his, and did the same. 

Hill did not recover from the effects of his 
exertions as soon as the others, but seemed 
thoroughly exhausted, and went to bed the 
moment he had eaten his supper. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE GLEN MADE SACRED TO THE MUSES. 


AFTER they had eaten their supper, and Hill 
had retired, all the fraternity assembled in the 
room of Lowell and Ferguson, to have a social 
chat in respect to the events of the day. 

‘*Did you succeed in getting Hill to run 
with you, Perk?” asked Ferguson. 

, “Run? I guess you’d think so. When we 
chose up, I was leader, and he came last. The 
very first fence we came to, he got ahead of 
Trafton, then of Hathaway and Savage, and 
tore a great hole in his leg, but didn’t flinch 





ahair. I tumbled into a brook, and hurt my 
knee; he then got ahead of me, and came near 
winning the race. 

** Where is he?” 

“Gone to bed.—He’s safe, Mort; you 
needn’t worry about him to-night.” 

** Didn’t he do well?” said Savage. ‘‘ He’s 
grit to the backbone.” 

‘*T thought, when that shovelful of clay hit 
him,” said Rich, ‘“‘ that he would fall. I saw 
him stagger.” ’ 

‘* He’s a noble boy,”.said Hathaway, “ and 
always was when he was himself. His nerves 
will be steady enough to-morrow. He is tired 
almost to death; but he has sweat all that fe- 
verish stuff out of him now. In the morning 
he’ll eat a good breakfast, and be another fel- 
low.” 

Sunday mornings the prayer-bell rang an 
hour laterthan usual. Morton went into Hill’s 
room, and, waking him, inquired if he was go- 
ing to be a good boy, and go in to prayers. 

‘¢ Haven’t been to prayers Sunday morning, 
Mort, for more than a year. But if Ican get 
out of bed, I’ go, for I’m as stiff as a cart- 
horse.” 

Getting out of bed with difficulty, he limped 
round the room, to get limber, and, looking 
in the glass, exclaimed, — 

** Mort, just look at my face!” 

He was of fair complexion, and the skin of 
his face hung in strings, from the effects of the 
sun, and there was a blister between his shoul- 
ders as large as a dollar. 

‘“‘That’s nothing, Mort; if Iam some stiff, 
sore, and limp a little, I feel first rate — feel 
as though I had authority over myself, just 
as clear-headed, cool, and happy as can be. 
Ill eat my share at breakfast, you may be- 
lieve.” 

The Radcliffers now began to go in swim- 
ming every other day, either in salt water or 
fresh; Morton to think of the great pine, the 
Glen, and the surroundings of that lovely spot 
with which he became so enamoured more than 
six months before. Various causes had pre- 
vented him from visiting it, and putting in ex- 
ecution the designs then formed. But their 
recent tramp had stirred Mort’s blood, and 
effectually roused his passions for out-of-door 
sports. 

Hill was born with scholarly tastes; he loved 
knowledge for its own sake. The process of 
acquisition was in itself pleasurable. His 
tastes were refined; he possessed an innate 
love and appreciation for the grand and beau- 
tiful in nature; the impression produced by 
sublime or beautiful scenery would live in his. 

















memory for years, his imagination feed upon 
and absorb its features. He could never have 
become weary of dwelling or riding among 
those scenes where mental perceptions are 
gratified without fatigue of body, but, though 
naturally muscular and lithe, conscious of 
physical ability, unwilling to be overmatched 
in anything, would, as we have seen, when 
pitted directly against others, exert himself to 
the last point of endurance; yet he had never, 
like most of the others, especially Morton, 
Rich, and Perk, been accustomed to climb, 
and exert his muscles to the utmost, and exult 
in their strength, despising effeminacy and 
fatigue. 

He had, to be sure, when he first came to 
college, begun to learn their ways; but he soon 
formed dissipated habits, and preferred to 
lounge, drink, smoke, and sing in his room; 
thus he was fast becoming effeminate, bru- 
talized, and smoke-dried, the coarser appetites 
predominating; a miserable dread of fatigue, 
and shrinking from muscular effort, kept in 
abeyance the more manly attributes and the 
nobler aspirations of a youthful spirit. 

Hill, even when most deeply immersed in 
dissipation, would have keenly enjoyed an 
extended prospect, or a beautiful landscape, 
if he could have ridden to it .ina carriage; 
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but with Mort, Perk, Savage, and Hathaway, 
the pleasure was doubled by the toil it re- 
quired to climb the mountain and explore the 
glen. None of the numerous island nooks 
they sought out were so dear as that reached 
only after a long and doubtful struggle with 
wind and waves; and no woodland haunt pos- 
sessed such enduring charms as that lying at 
the end of a long, dusty walk. 

Morton was well aware that this shrinking 
from muscular effort, and sensitiveness to fa- 
tigue, was unnatural, both to Hill’s tempera- 
ment and make-up, induced, in the first place, 
by habits of close study, lack of opportunity 
and companionship, and afterwards confirmed 
by dissipation; while at the same time it ren- 
dered him more accessible to temptation, and 
deprived him of gratifications pure and elevat- 
ing in their tendency, and to which he was 
naturally inclined; and felt that he must not 
be left to walk through dry places seeking rest; 
that the chasm left by the absence of his for- 
mer comforts must be satisfactorily filled, and 
that a little culture would make Hill love sun- 
shine and exercise as well as himself.. Know- 
ing his appreciation of the beautiful, Morton 
was anxious to ascertain how the spot that 
possessed such charms for him would affect 
Hill. 
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Before he had fully recovered from the recent 
effort, the cut in his thigh unhealed and sore, 
insomuch that he limped when he thought no 
one observed him, Mort said to him, — 

‘*Do you want to go somewhere with me?” 

“Ts it far?” 

**No; just a pleasant walk.” 

‘*T suppose you call our race the other day 
just a pleasant walk.” 

‘Tt is not more than a third as far as that; 
besides, there are no stump-fences, coal-kilns, 
or brick-yards in the way.” 

Hill put his arm into Morton’s. It was a 
beautiful June afternoon, the sun about an 
hour high. They soon came to the place where 
Morton and Rich hewed a good deal of their 
timber. Hill knew the place, having been 
there at the time Trafton was initiated into 
Jupiter Olympus. There was a good deal of 
timber piled up, that Morton and Rich had 
hewed in the spring term, and many logs on 
skids, also cord-wood in tiers. 

**Did you and Rich cut all this wood, Mort, 
and hew this timber?” 

““Yes. Perk helped us split most all the 
cord-wood, and Savage and Hathaway piled 
itup.” — 

‘This is where you get your muscle. I 
thought it strange, for all that Perk tumbled 
down a steep bank into a brook, and you on 
top of him, knocked the skin off his knee, and 
then broke through the coal-kiln, he was all 
right the next day, and so were the rest; but 
I feel sore yet. When are you going to hew 
any more?” 

‘*We shall hew a little from time to time 
through the term, but shan’t do much at it till 
the fall term, when it’s cool.” 

** Mort, I’m going to help you and Rich.” 

** You don’t know how.” 

‘*Ts there anything I can’t learn?” 

**No; I don’t believe there is. But it wil! 
blister your hands, daub them with pitch, and 
tire you half to death, and perhaps you would 
cut yourself, as I did,” said Mort, purposely 
presenting all the obstacles he could think of. 
‘“*You are not strong enough for such hard 
work.” 

‘*T tell you, I’ve got through being a baby. 
I can do anything that any boy of my size can. 
Ican split, anyhow. I'll begin with splitting; 
but I won’t give up till I learn to hew.” 

Hill had no knowledge whatever of the ex- 


' istence of the Glen. When it was visited by 


the others, and became a matter of conversa- 
tion among thera, Hill was immersed in other 
pleasures, and held no community of amuse- 
ments with the rest. Morton, therefore, de- 





termined not to forestall his judgment, and 
said not a word to him about it as they walked 
along. Near the bottom of the descent that 
afforded a glimpse of it, a sheep-path crossed 
the track at right angles. Morton turned 
into it, and made as though he would 
have passed on; but Hill had obtained a 
glimpse of the great pine, and the point of the 
ridge. 

‘* Stop, Mort,” he cried, ‘‘ stop! ” and, catch- 
ing hold of his arm, pulled him back. ‘Let 
us follow this path. I want to see that place.” 

Crossing the swale, they stood at the base 
of the ridge, and looked up. 

‘“¢O, what an immense tree! What a beauti- 
ful tree! How well-proportioned! What a 
trunk! Mort, did you ever see such a tree in 
all your life? Who could help admiring, yes, 
worshipping, it?” and Hill took off his hat. 

Mort watched the play of his features, and 
the enthusiasm depicted in them, with heart- 
felt delight. 

‘Wasn't it fortunate, Mort, that I happened 
to look down this wood-road, or we should 
have gone on, and never known anything about 
this place?” 

He now sprang up the ridge, followed by 
Mort. 

**O, this is charming, charming! See that 
background of hemlocks, and the beeches and 
maples! What a beautiful contrast! As I 
live, Mort, if here isn’t a living spring bub- 
bling right out of the side of the ridge! Come, 
Mort, let us follow this little rill, and see where 
it goes. Mort, what ails you to-night? You 
are as cold as a stone. Howean you be so 
stupid? How can you help being delighted?” 

‘Yes; I think it is very fine.” 

‘“* Very fine! -What an expression that is!” 

Hill, now following the rill, came to the Glen. 
As they looked adown it, the sun was pouring 
a flood of light through the foliage at its ex- 
tremity, where it met the river, whose waters 
were gleaming through the leaves. 

‘I’m going down here, Mort. Come.” 

Together they explored the Glen, Hill con- 
stantly finding new objects of interest. 

“Now, Mort, let’s go and lie under that 
great tree, rest ourselves, and talk.” 

After lying there a while, Hill said, — 

‘Now I’m rested. Let us go and see the 
place you started for.” 

“‘ This is the place, Otis.” 

‘¢But you would have gone right by it.” 

‘“*By no means. I wanted to give you a 
glimpse of it, to see if it would attract you, 
and if your tastes harmonized with mine.” 

‘¢T always knew they did, Mort, and thought 
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strange that you should appear so cool and 
uninterested.” 

Mort then told Hill of the impression the 
place made upon him when he first discov- 
ered it. 

‘* But how came you to let it pass out of your 
mind, and never visit it all this time?” 

‘* About that time I cut myself; I couldn’t 
go. By the time I got well, it was cold weath- 
er. All through the spring term it was too 
cool and damp to incline anyone to lie on the 
grass, or be much in the woods; and this term, 
until within a few days, the weather has not 
been very warm; and—and—” 

‘*You mean that you’ve had about as much 
as you could do to take care of me. Now, 
Mort, let us all come down here after supper 
to-morrow night.” 

** Well, so we will. 
get lessons.” 

‘““Yes, and declaim. I shall have to declaim 
in the chapel before long. I mean to get a 
piece, and rehearse here before the fraternity.” 

The next evening, as they came up from 
supper, Morton shouted, — 

‘*To the Glen, to the Glen! 
Glen and the greenwood tree?” 

““T,” said Hill. ‘*Who loves me, follow 
me.” 

They were soon assembled around the roots 
of the pine. A very different spirit animated 
the party from that which prevailed when, 
without Morton or Hill, they came in October 
to view the place. Then it was the sharp breath 
of autumn; #zow it was the balmy air of June. 
Then the leaves were falling; now they were 
green in their first verdure. 

‘‘ Brothers,” said Morton, ‘‘ Radcliffers all, 
children of the water-worn stone and of that 
upon which a toad never squat, a bird never 
perched, and of the trees that never bore fruit, 
listen. Let us adorn this spot, and make it 
sacred to our own associations and pleasures, 
it being ours by right of discovery. I pause 
for some expression of opinion.” 

It came in the shape of cheers. 

‘* But what can we do?” asked Hill. 

‘Do? Lots of things: rake all the dead 
leaves, twigs, and pine cones from under this 
tree, so as to lie comfortably; dig out that 
spring, and stone it up, so the water will be 
clear, and put a flat stone to kneel down on to 
drink; build a rostrum of turf, with turf steps, 
under the tree, from which to pour the thunder 
of our eloquence.” 

‘¢ Make turf seats to sit on,” said Hill. 

**In a circle,” added Perk, ‘‘ that we can 
talk the better.” 


It will be a nice place to 


Who’s for the 
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“ We'll have a swing, said Ferguson, “ be- 
tween those two oaks.” 

‘* We will call this elevation Mount Heli- 
con, and the fountain Hippocrene,” said Lowell. 

‘¢ We can bring our dinners and eat here,” 
said Trafton. - 

‘* Bat!” exclaimed Morton. ‘* What gross, 
material ideas you have, Jim Trafton! The 
Muses will come, and the rural deities; Fauns 
and Dryads will dwell in every copse and lurk 
under green leaves; voices of beings not of 
earth will mingle with the murmur of yonder 
haunted stream and the music of winds amid 
the foliage.” 

‘¢ Here Rich will come to woo the Muses,” 
said Hill. ‘* Under yonder spreading beech 
he will sit in rapt musing, and tune his lyre.” 

‘* Mort,” said Rich, ‘‘ where is the book you 
wrote me you were reading-the day you dis- 
covered this spot, where the enchanted wood 
was described, the bark of the trees opened, 
and beautiful forms issued?” 

‘In prex’s study, I suppose.” 

**Couldn’t you borrow it? We'll bring it 
down here, and read it aloud by turns.” 

“I'll tell you what we'll do,” said Mort; 
** we'll do what the beavers did a hundred 
years ago— build a dam across this swale, 
dam the waters of the brook, and have a mag- 
nificent pond, on whose bosom will be mirrored 
the pendent foliage.” 

‘*Wecan go in swimming, the water will 
be so warm,” said Trafton. 

‘*There you are again, Trafton, with your 
gross, material notions; a regular Caliban; 
swimming in a lake sacred to the Muses and 
fed by the waters of Helicon!” 

‘¢ But the brook is a mere thread; at first it 
will not make much of a pond.” 

“The first rain or shower that comes will 
fill it, and after that the stream will keep 
it up.” 

‘‘What shall we make the dam of?” said 
Hathaway. 

‘* Cut down trees, make a log dam. Uncle 
Tim will let us have them; and there are 
great piles of drift slabs on the bank of the 
river. We can edge them with a broad-axe, 
and they wiil do to cover it.” 

Slabs, in those days, were thrown out of the 
tail of the mill, to get rid of them, and drifted 
along the banks of the streams. 

‘“*T wouldn’t make it of that, Mort,” said 
Hill; ‘ it would destroy all the beauty and ro- 
mance, and be suggestive only of saw-mills. 
I don’t believe the Muses would have anything 
in common with a saw-mill; they would fly 
shrieking from a spot thus profaned.” 
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‘* There are plenty of rocks in the Glen; we 
can build two walls parallel to each other, fill 
between them with earth, and then cut turf 
and cover the whole, so that it will be a green 
mound.” 

‘“*That is the thing, Mort. 
it so.” 

‘* But then we must have a waste-way, either 
of plank or rocks. Water cannot run over 
turf without washing it away; and the fall 
rains will carry the whole concern into the 
Androscoggin, except the rocks.” 

‘*Then make it of rocks.” 

‘* Rocks will add to beauty, Otis,” said Rich, 
‘* for in a short time they will be covered with 
moss.” 

‘Let us set to work right off,” said Morton, 
‘* after supper every night; and then Saturday 
afternoon we can do any quantity of work, 
there are so many of us.” 

*¢ One would think you were a parcel of chil- 
dren,” said Ferguson, ‘‘ going to paddling in 
the mud and water about such nonsense as 
that. Why don’t you set to making dirt pies?” 

“It is not so very long since we were chil- 
dren,” said Hathaway. ‘‘I should like first 
rate to begin again, before I forget how.” 

‘** Children!” said Mort; ‘‘ just comeand play 
‘follow my leader’ with us, and you’ll find out 
what kind of children we are. I'll stump you 
to roll down the bank of a gully.” 

“*T, to tear your thigh with a stump,” said 
Hill. 

‘*T, to put your foot in a hot coal-kiln,” said 
Perk. 

‘*T, to run the gantlet of the brick-makers,”’ 
said Hill. 

** And I, to put your hand on a hornet’s nest,” 
said Trafton. ‘* Besides, when we get it all 
done, the pond full, and the water running 
over the dam, you won’t think it’s childish to 
bathe in it; and you'll come and lie down on 
the grass with a book in your hands, you and 
Gus, and say, ‘ How cool this shade is!’ and, 
‘ How beautiful this lake is!’ after other folks 
have lifted, and tugged, and sweat making it. 
You'll do that fast enough; just as you did 
when we had the sophomore bonfire. We went 
clear to Bath after tar, hid it in the woods and 
under the manure heap at Dow’s stable, and 
under the wood in the wood-yard, running the 
risk of being found out and sent off, while you 
and Gus never lifted a finger, only, when it 
came off, shouted, ‘Heads out!’ looked out 
of your window, and said, ‘That’s first rate,’ 
and talked for much as a week about ‘our class 
bonfire.’” 


Let us make 
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Provoked at this free speaking, Lowell 
said, — 

‘*You’ll do anything that Mort wants you 
to. If he told you to sit down on a red-hot 
coal, you’d do it. He’s all the time making 
fun of you.” 

‘*Mort’s a good fellow; you needn’t try to 
run him down. I know he’s full of Satan, and 
plagues me some; but he won’t let anybody 
else pick upon me. When I was sick, he was 
just like a brother to me; and if I was in any 
real distress, I’d go to Mortor Perk. Ishouldn’t 
come to you, Gus Lowell.” 

When they assembled the next evening to 
build the dam, Lowell and Ferguson were 
there, and labored as cheerfully and arduously 
as the rest. There were plenty of rocks in the 
Glen; many of them were above the dam, and 
were to be moved only down hill. They bor- 
rowed crowbars and shovels of Uncle Tim, 
Blaisdell, and John Beals, and brought slabs 
from the river to roll the rocks on. Mort’s 
experience in dam-building, while at work for 
Uncle Tim, and in laying stone wall on his 
father’s place, was now of great advantage. 

After the wall was built, Uncle Tim’s boys, 
who knew what was going on, came with a 
cart and oxen, and assisted in putting in the 
earth, which was the most laborious portion 
of the work. They finished overlaying all but 
the sluice-way with turf, about three o’clock 
one Saturday afternoon, when, according to 
previous arrangements, Hill delivered a dedi- 
catory oration, Rich a poem, and Hathaway 
composed a song for the occasion, the orator 
and poet being placed upon a rostrum of turf, 
beneath a rustic bower adorned with flowers. 

After this they had supper under the great 
tree. It required some little stretch of imagi- 
nation to perceive the lake so often apostro- 
phized by Hill in the oration, and Rich in the 
poem, insomuch as it was at that time about 
one third full of muddy and stagriant water. 
But boys are naturally sanguine, and those 
productions were ina measure prophetic. The 
parties most interested were perfectly satisfied, 
and so, doubtless, were the Muses, who, ac- 
cording to Rich, whose opportunities of ob- 
servation were a great deal better than ours, 


“ Forsook Arcadian shepherd mountains, 
And Tempe’s god-frequented fountains, ’’ 


to grace with their presence this auspicious 
occasion, and the rustle of whose draperies 
mingled with the evening breeze that. swept in 
low murmurs through the mighty branches 
above them. 











CHAPTER XX. 
HELICON. 


In a week after the Radcliffers had com- 
pleted the lake, as they persisted in terming 
it, there came a soaking rain and filled it to 
the brim; and, as it was at the season of the 
year when vegetation grows with the greatest 
rapidity, the turf that they had placed over 
the dam soon became beautifully green. From 
their sluice-way to the ledge on which the dam 
was built, there was a fall of nine feet, the 
water falling over a perpendicular wall, laid 
with the largest rocks they could handle. This, 
however, was not altogether in accordance 
with their tastes. Hill thought the water pour- 
ing over and among irregular stones would 
present an infinitely more picturesque ap- 
pearance than in an unbroken sheet over a 
continuous wall, and he soon brought the oth- 
ers to his opinion. When, therefore, after the 
rain, the water had subsided so that they could 
effect it without drowning themselves, they 
placed a mass of stones against the dam, of 
such shape, and disposed in such a manner, 
as in their judgment would produce the best 
effect. As they wished them to be moss-grown, 
and could by no means await the slow process 
of nature, they found, by dint of much search 
and labor, in the bottom of the Glen and at 
the river, many stones covered with moss; 
these they placed on top, thus conferring an 
air of antiquity and naturalness with which 
they were highly gratified. 

But one thing was now wanting to render 
‘their undertaking a complete success. In one 
portion of the dam there was a leak that they 
could not stop. It was just sufficient to pre- 
vent the water from pouring through the sluice, 
except in the event of a rain. Thus all their 
labor spent in forming a cascade produced 
only a heap of rocks, moss-grown, to be sure, 
but devoid of beauty without the presence of 
water. In this difficulty Morton resorted to 
Uncle Tim. 

“Do you know where the leak is, Mr. 
Morton?” 

‘Yes, sir. It is at the bottom, between the 
wall and the ledge, on the side next the big 
tree.” 

‘*Wal, there's jest one thing will stop it, and 
that’s green grass.” 

‘*Green grass! That’sa funny thing to stop 
water with.” 


‘Funny or not, it’s the thing. Don’t you 


know there’s a place at the bottom of the gully 
where the grass grows very tall?” 
an; er.” 
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‘* Wal, I'll lend you a scythe. Mow some 
of that, and, with your feet or a pole, punch it 
down to the place. The water will suck it 
right in, and stop the leak. Wherever the 
water goes that'll go. Then put a lot of dirt 
and tough sods over it.” 

Morton, following Uncle Tim’s directions, 
succeeded in making the dam perfectly tight, 
and the water ran through the sluice. 

They now contemplated their work with the 
greatest satisfaction, and were justly proud of 
their success. The dam was not straight, but 
crescent-shaped. It required a great deal more 
labor and material to construct it in this way; 
but Hill contended that the curve line was the 
line of beauty. 

The banks of the lake, and the dam itself, 
upon the lake side, were now covered with 
verdure; the water fell from the lip of the 
sluice with a pleasant murmur, and, as it 
poured over the mossy rocks, or gushed in jets 
of foam through their interstices, presented an 
appearance of great beauty. Even Uncle Tim 
came to see, and praised it, declaring it was a 
neat job of work, and a nice pond of water, raal 
handsome; although, in the simplicity of his 
heart, and without in the least intending it, he 
wounded the sensibilities of the boys, and per- 
haps offended the rural deities, by saying, — 

‘*Only move them ere rocks with the moss 
on ’em, it would be a master good place to 
wash sheep, ’cause you could hold ’em right 
under the sluice, and wouldn’t have to be much 
in the water yourself.” 

They now contrived to turn another small 
stream into the lake, which gave them abun- 
dance of water, and Charles Longley brought 
them four live pickerel to put in it. They 
cleared out Hippocrene, stoned it up, and re- 
moved all the dead limbs and leaves of trees 
from the brow of Helicon; while the best fea- 
ture of the undertaking was, that, from: the 
conception to the accomplishment of it, no one 
of them had neglected his studies. So far 
from that, in addition to the regular lessons, 
Rich had written a poem, Hathaway a song, 
and Hill an oration, and an original declama- 
tion, which he meant to deliver in the chapel, 
although he kept the authorship secret. 

They spent a great many pleasant and prof- 
itable hours in their charming retreat, got a 
good many of their lessons there, read to each 
other, and declaimed, while the walk back and 
forth afforded healthful exercise; they also en- 
gaged in many athletic sports beneath the 
great tree. 

Hill delivered his original declamation to 
the great satisfaction of the audience. 
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‘« That is a first-rate piece, Otis,” said Perk. 
‘‘ Where did you get it?” =~ 

‘‘T’m not going to tell where I get all my 
pieces.” 

Morton borrowed Tasso of the president, and 
read the description of the enchanted wood, 
the attendants of the enchantress Armida issu- 
ing from the yawning trees, with harps in 
their hands, and the deep groans that came 
from the myrtle beneath the blows of Rinal- 
do’s sword. This led to a great deal of con- 
versation regarding the ancient beliefs in re- 


spect to the Muses, Fauns, Dryads, and other’ 


deities of the ocean, fountains, lakes, and 
rivers; ancient oracles; the statue of Memnon, 
that became musical beneath the rays of the 
sun; the prophetic oaks of Dodona, the trees 
that grewupon the graveof Polydorus, and that 
bled when their roots were torn by Zneas, —in 
which each one was anxious to maintain hisown 
opinion, and exhibit the depth andextent of his 
classical lore. Perk, who was always ready to 
argue any question, said that there was atruth 
at the foundation of theold belief. Morton advo- 
cated the same opinion, while Hill and Savage 
ridiculed the idea as both silly and heathenish. 

Our readers are aware how credulous Traf- 
ton was, being a firm believer in everything 
of a ghostly or supernatural nature. He lis- 
tened with great attention, and felt that Mor- 
ton and Perk had altogether the best of the 
argument. 

When the disputants had exhausted both 
their logic and their breath, he inquired if it 
was not probable that lonely places in the for- 
est, fountains in remote spots, and perhaps 
even some trees, might still be inhabited by, 
or at least occasionally become the residence 
of, rural deities, although they might not re- 
veal themselves, or hold intercourse with man- 
kind, as they once did. 

“T have sometimes thought it more than 
probable,” said Mort. ‘At any rate, super- 
stition or not, it is a genial and beautiful 
idea.” 

Perk expressed the same opinion, though 
more strongly, and thought there were sounds 
in the forest that could not be accounted for 
upon any other supposition. Even Hill and 
Savage seemed now inclined to the same opin- 
ion, saying they advocated the opposite view 
merely for the sake of getting up a debate. 

‘* Jim,” said Lowell, ‘‘ don’t believe anything 
those boys say; they’re only stuffing you.” 

This declaration, instead of putting Trafton 
on his guard, as Lowell intended, produced 
just the opposite effect. Trafton did not like 
Gus as well as he did the others; therefore it 
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only irritated him, and, by wounding his self- 
conceit, confirmed his previous opinions. 

‘*'You need not be so much concerned about 
me,” he replied. ‘‘I can take care of myself, 
and know what to believe and what to disbe- 
lieve.” 

‘¢*T don’t think you have shown any remark- 
able ability to take care of yourself. They've 
made a fool of you a dozen times, and are now 
putting their heads together to do it again.” 

‘“*T am not all the one who has been made 
afoolofinourclass. For all you think you are 
so wise, and wear specs to look dignified, won’t 
wrestle, kick football, or play follow my leader 
with us, because you want to loek pale, and 
make the faculty think you a great student, 
take out your words and look at them before 
you speak ’em, I’ve known you to be made a 
fool of.” 

‘¢ That is a sheer fabrication, Trafton.” 

** No, it ain’t; it’s a fact, and I can prove it.” 

‘*When was I made a fool of, and by 
whom?” 

‘By Wheelright, of the senior class. When 
we were freshmen, and he was a sophomore, 
didn’t he come to your room the next day after 
the term began, introduce himself, tell you he 
always felt a peculiar interest in young men 
when they came to college, thought it was the 
sacred duty of the upper classes to take a pa- 
rental interest in the freshmen, especiaily the 
sophomores, as they were nearest to them, and 
their own experience was still fresh in their 
recollections. I know that is word for word. 
I was in your room when he came, and heard 
it; and I never forget anything. He said, 
too, that one of the very best things the fresh- 
man class could do would be to call a class 
meeting and form a debating society; it would 
make them acquainted, tend to bind them to- 
gether, develop their minds, and enable them 
to take a conspicuous position when they 
should be admitted to the general societies; 
that they did thus in their class, and the effect 
had been most marked and salutary. You 
felt mighty big because you had received 
a call from a sophomore, put on your 
specs, and went all through the class, talked 
with our fellows, and got up the meeting. 
And the very first time we met, the sophs 
broke all the windows, and flung in clubs, 
brick-bats, water, and all manner of things: 
and your friend Wheelright hit you in the eye 
with a potato, and broke yourspecs. Ishould 
call that being made a fool of.” 

This made a great laugh at Lowell’s ex- 
pense, who looked daggers at Trafton, but at- 
tempted no reply. 
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‘* You had better let Trafton alone, Gus,” 
said Perk, ‘‘ and permit him to believe in the 
existence and presence of the rural deities, if 
he wants to.”’ 

‘*T’ll believe what I like, for all him,” said 
Trafton, following up his advantage. ‘‘ Rich 
believes it, because he said in his poem, that 
they had come clear from the vale of Tempe, 
and were in the tops of the trees looking on 
when we set apart the grove and Glen. He’s 
not so great a scholar, neither, if he did get a ju- 
nior part, for yesterday he took a dead on that 
hard problém in differential coefficients. I 
put it on the board and worked it out in five 
minutes, and took my seat. He stood there, 
making figures, rubbing them out, and biting 
his nails, till everybody else got through, then 
had to give it up and sit down, lookingas red 
as a boiled lobster. It was the specs that gave 
him the junior part.” 

The not obtaining a junior part was a severe 
wound to the vanity of Trafton, and it ran- 
kled. 

‘*T mean,” he continued, ‘‘ to get two pair 
of specs before Commencement.” 

‘In that case,” said Savage, ‘* you will, per- 
haps, be able to discern the rural deities.” 

‘* Who knows but that is one of them,” said 
Morton. ‘They. were wont to assume the 
forms of men, and even animals.” 

Following the direction indicated by Mor- 
ton’s finger, they saw a red squirrel clinging 
to the rough bark of the great pine, head to- 
wards them, chattering and grimacing, as 
though he would gladly talk if he could. 

‘*If I only had my gun here,” said Perk, 
‘* how easily I could take him!” 

‘* Not on this spot,” replied Hill. ‘* Let no 
blood ever pollute it. Let us create a right of 
asylum here, as they did in classical times, 
and afterwards in the old monasteries and 
churches, and decree that every bird, beast, or 
fish here residing, or hither fleeing, shall find 
an asylum, protected from all injury by the 
sacredness of the place, and the powers to 
whom it is consecrated.” 

Morton looked upon him as he stood with 
one foot on the spur root of the tree, pointing 
to the squirrel, that was now within a few feet 
of him, chattering and whisking his tail, as 
though enforcing the plea, his features lit up 
by the excitement of conversation, and said 
to himself, — 

‘** Can this be the same boy that so insulted 
us when we went to ask him not to break up 
our studies by his revels?” 

Hill caught his eye, and interpreted in an 
instant its expression. Crossing over to him, 





and placing both hands on his shoulders, he 
said, — 

‘** Look at me, Mort! just look at me!” then 
turning to the rest, said, ‘‘ I’ve found out one 
thing this term — that boys can have-a great 
deal better time without liquor than wéth it.” 

However much of enjoyment the Radcliffers 
derived from the spot they had selected, and 
endeavored with such persistent labor to ren- 
der attractive, illustrating in the process their 
own instinctive ideas of beauty and taste, thus 
turning the very toil into a means of culture, 
they possessed a source of far more permanent 
and heartfelt satisfaction in the rapid and rad- _ 
ical reformation of Hill. Hewas nowa splen- 
did boy, all that he ever was, yes, more than 
he was in the days when they first knew and 
loved him, because his present character was 
the result of conflict; but he had learned de- 
cision and.self-reliance at a fearful risk. The 
physical change was no less marked. Tem- 
perance, abundant exercise in the open air, 
worthy aims, peace of conscience, and the con- 
sciousness that he was once more respected 
and beloved, had rounded his form, toned his 
muscles, restored the deep, rich hue of health 
to his check, and the fire to his eye. 

As all had exerted or denied themselves. for 
his good, therefore they looked upon him as 
he stood before them — glad, grateful, over- 
flowing with mirth and surplus energy — as, 


-in a measure, their handiwork, cherishing for 


him a mutual and tender affection, that bound 
them together more closely than ever. 

Since the object of their declamations at the 
Glen was not merely amusement, but to pre- 
pare themselves for efforts in the chapel and 
before the societies, the freest criticisms were 
permitted. 

Hill excelled in speaking; his voice was su- 
perior, and his gestures both graceful and ex- 
pressive; he was likewise a perfect master of 
pantomime, and, for the amusement of the 
fraternity, often indulged his inclination in 
that direction at the Glen. 

Trafton had committed for public declama- 
tion an extract from an address on the Pilgrim 
fathers. Hill’s criticism upon the perform- 
ance was, that Trafton did not suit the action 
to the word, or the word to the action, .as he 
should, and thus let slip many excellent op- 
portunities for appropriate and forcible de- 
scriptive gesture. James cherished a high 
opinion of Hill’s judgment in matters of this 
nature, and bent all his efforts to remedy the 
deficiency. 

There was a very full attendance,. as was in- 
variably the case when Trafton spoke. When 
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he came to the description of the landing, he 
extended his arms, and imitated the rocking 
of the boat amid the wintry surf by swaying 
his body violently back and forth. But as he 
repeated the words, ‘‘ They leaped upon the 
rock,” summoning all his energies, he gave a 
fearful leap into the air, and directly towards 
the professor of rhetoric, assuming at the same 
time a most anxious and determined look, like 
that of one leaping for his life, landing, with 
a force that made the dust fly from the plat- 
form, within a few inches. of the professor’s 
toes, who, terrified at the menacing expres- 
sion of Trafton’s countenance, vacated his 
chair with all speed. ° 

Thus it was: evident that the rehearsals at 
the Glen were not undertaken for mere sport, 
but were productive of real results. 

One warm afternoon Morton, not liking any 
of the subjects given out for a theme by the 
professor, and unable, after long reflection, to 
suit himself, took paper and pencil, and stroll- 
ing to Helicon, seated himself on the ground, 
with his back to the great tree, hoping a change 
of scene might help him; or, perhaps, with 
some fond expectations of aid from the Muses. 
Who knows? 

The sun, that, when he sat down, shone 
through the branches of the pine, so that. he 
was compelled to throw his hankerchief over 
his face, had gone down behind the tree tops: 
still Morton was there,'and had dug a deep 


furrow in the ground with his heel, when his” 


attention was arrested by a noise apparently 
within the body of the tree. 

‘* A wood-worm,” thought he; ‘‘ no; it don’t 
sound like a wood-worm; it sounds like some- 
thing scratching. What can it be?” 

He examined the butt of the tree carefully ; 
but there was no hole in it, and the noise 
ceased. Presently the squirrel began to chat- 
ter over his head. 

‘**T guess it was the squirrel running up the 
tree; but the noise sounded inside of it.” 

Success crowned his efforts at last. 

‘**Out of doors is the place to think,” he 
said, drawing a long breath, and writing out 
his thoughts. He went to Hippocrene, and 
knelt down to drink, but jumped back with a 
nervous start, as the squirrel, leaping appar- 
ently out of the water, ran over his shoulder 
and scampered off. 

‘*That squirrel certainly came out of the 


' water,” he said to himself. 


Peering under the edge of the bank, he per- 
ceived the spring had two sources; that, in 
addition to the water that bubbled up from the 
bottom, there was a little thread that issued 





from the bank through an orifice much larger 
than the stream; saw it was very possible that 
the squirrel came out of that passage, merely 
dashing through the water at its mouth. 

As he had chosen his subject, and thought 
out a good part of his theme, he resolved to. 
watch him, knowing a red squirrel could not, 
for the life of him, keep still long at a time. 
Lying behind a bush, where he could look into 
the passage, at the end of half an hour he saw 
the squirrel enter it and make his appearance 
at the mouth of a hole far up on the trunk of 
the pine, made by the decay of a limb. 

“That is queer enough,” said he. ‘ That 
water-course runs under the roots of that pine, 
and it’s large enough for that squirrel to go in, 
keep out of the water, and get into the tree. 
I knew the tree was hollow. I wonder how 
big the hollow is, and if I couldn’t get in 
there! If I could, I’d have some sport. I'd 
invoke the Muses to some purpose.” 

He cut a long, slim spruce with his knife, by 
bending it short, and ran it into the passage. 

“It’s quite straight, and not far to the tree. 
I can get into it, and I will.” 

At the first convenient opportunity, Morton 
proceeded to explore the passage, and saw at 
‘once it would never do to begin at the spring, 
as his companions would observe his proceed- 
ing the first time they came to drink, which 
would spoil his sport. 

The rest of the fraternity had gone to Bath. 
It was Saturday afternoon; thus he had no 
fear of being disturbed. He had brought with 
him an axe, crowbar, and shovel, nails, and 
some strands of rope-yarn. 

In the first place he cut several poles, nailed 
and lashed them together, and run them into 
the bed of the stream. 

Reference has been made to the trunk of an 
immense pine, that, blown up by the wind, lay 
across the point, sap-rotten, and broken in 
several pieces, above the spring, between it 
and the great tree. Morton was able to run 
the poles into the water-course for a long dis- 
tance, just as far asitran straight. At length 
it crooked, and he could push them no farther. 
Pulling them out, he laid them on the top of 
the ground, and, as near as he could judge, in 
the same direction, when he found that they 
reached some little distance above this fallen 
tree. 

‘¢ Now,” said Morton to himself, ‘‘ I’ll do as 
the otters do.” : 
The otter is a very wary animal, and makes 
a hole in the bank of a stream, the mouth of 
which is under water, rising as it goes in, so 
as to afford him a dry bed at the other end. 
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As he must have ventilation, he makes a small 
hole extending to the surface of the ground, 
and generally arranges to have it come under 
a bunch of bushes, or beside an old log, so 
that you might pass it a hundred times and 
not perceive it. 

Clusters of bushes, hemlock, and spruce, with 
long limbs that swept the ground, had grown 
along by the side of the old windfall, and 
through these Morton ran his pole in measur- 
ing the length of the water-course. He dug 
several small holes by guess, till at length one 
hit the stream, and he saw the water below. 
It was not, however, where he wanted it, being 
beyond the edge of the bushes, and exposed 
to observation. However, it furnished him 
with a sure guide by which to dig another. 
Lifting up the lower branches of a hemlock, 
he fastened them in that position, to be out 
of his way, and commenced a hole large 
enough to admit his body easily. He had 
been digging some time, when all at once the 
ground gave way beneath him, and he found 
himself standing with his feet in the little 
stream. Having now opportunity to examine 
this passage, he perceived that the mouth, 
where the spring was, had been kept from 
washing by rocks in the soil and the roots of 
a large bass-wood; but at this place, where 
the soil was light and free from. stones, the 
frost and water had, in the course of years, 
carried away the earth to such a degree that 
he could pass along, without crawling, under 
and to some distance beyond the roots of the 
great tree. 

The pitch-pine has a long tap-root extend- 
ing, in large trees, ten feet perpendicularly 
into the soil; but the roots of the white pine 
spread out over the surface. 

The top of this passage presented a singu- 
lar appearance, being completely covered with 
a network of pine roots, from the size of a 
man’s body to that of his finger, increasing in 
size as they approached the tree, and interla- 
cing each other in every possible direction. It 
was probably the washing out of this earth 
that caused the decay in the heart of this tree, 
by gradually depriving it of nourishment. 
The passage was dark; and, as Morton groped 
his way along, he stumbled, and putting out 
his arms to save himself, ran them to the el- 
bows in a soft mass, and at the same time felt 
water drop on his neck. By feeling, he ascer- 
tained that he was beneath the main stem of 
the tree, in which was a fissure, through which 
water was oozing. Inserting his arm, he found 
it led into the heart of the tree, which had 
decayed, becoming a fine mould, large quanti- 
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ties of which he pulled down with his hands, 
and concluded that the heap of vegetable mould 
over which he stumbled had filtered through 
this fissure, being brought down from time to 
time by the water that in storms drove into 
holes in the tree, like that in which he had 
seen the squirrel sitting, thus constantly ac- 
celerating decay. 

Satisfied, by running his arm to the shoul- 
der into the opening, that the hollow would 
contain him, and that he could gain entrance 
whenever he liked, his curiosity was allayed 
and his eagerness abated. Mortonenlarged the 
new entrance, flung out all the loose earth, and 
then, clambering to the surface, shovelled it 
into the pond, and filled up all the smaller holes 
he had dug by way of experiment, replacing 
the turf and strewing pine cones over it, thus 
completely obliterating all traces of his work; 
he placed some dead limbs carelessly over the 
real entrance to the water-course, and remov- 
ing the rope-yarn that confined them, the 
branches of the hemlock resumed their posi- 
tion, completely concealing the orifice. 

So highly gratified was he with his success 
in reaching the tree, and with so much less 
labor than he had anticipated, that he whistled 
and sang all the way to the hall. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE BABY’S VALENTINE. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HAT shall we send the baby? 
A picture of cherub or flower, 
Of garlands of grasses, may be, 
Or the sun looking out of a shower? 


But no flower that blows is so sweet 
As she, with her smile grown bolder, 
And no cherub’s grace so complete, 
E’en with wings at the shoulder. 


So,—lean your face down while I speak, — 
We will send the baby just this, — 

Though ’twas stolen first from her cheek, — ° 
St. Valentine sends her a kiss. 


So 


—— Ir was observed many centuries ago 
that men imitate the follies and defects of the 
great, instead of their good qualities. Plutarch 
says that the friends of Plato learned his stoop; 
Aristotle's followers his lisp; and Alexander’s 
his inclination of the neck, and his rapidity 
of speéch. 
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THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


MAY remarkable stories are told of the 
wonderful affection of dogs for their 
masters, or for their homes. Their personal 
and local attachments are very strong, often 
leading them to actions that would be honora- 
ble toahuman being. Cases have been known 
where dogs have actually committed suicide 
— drowned themselves, deliberately starved 
themselves to death — rather than endure life 
away from their former master or home. We 
have given a few well-authenticated instances 
from time to time in the Magazine, and many 
strange, but true, similar anecdotes are to be 
found in nearly all books that treat of this no- 
ble animal. 

In the picture in this number of the Maga- 
zine, a soldier has fallen in battle, and his 
faithful dog —- more faithful and trustworthy 
than human friends — refuses to quit the dead 
body of his master, —as true to him in death 
asin life. The dog knows by instinct that 
death is there; that he will never more hear 
the voice that so often called him in hours of 
pleasure or time of danger. But he has been 


taught to guard his master, and has learned 
to love him; and duty and affection conquer 


all other feelings, and he will stay by the dead 
body until death shall release him also. May 
we not learn lessons even from the brute cre- 
ation? 


MAY GARDENING. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HERE have been great improvements in 
the surroundings of our New England 
homes during the past few years; yet we are 
still far behind in all landscape gardening. 
We were impressed with the cheerful, home- 
like look of even the cottages in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Asa city it does not excel in its public 
buildings, but it does in the attractiveness of 
most of its private residences. We think it is 
the effect of the German element, as German 
gardeners are very tasteful. Nearly every 
small dooryard has a rockery or rustic basket, 
and the piazzas and porticos are decorated with 
hanging baskets, jardinéres, or wire stands, 
filled with flowers. -If there are no piazzas, 
baskets are hung from windows. 
The lawns in front of the more elegant 
homes look like green carpets, with flowery 
patterns, as the turf is kept close cut with the 





lawn-mower, and is swept with brush brooms 
daily. Ribboned beds, shaded circles, and 
stars of flowers, and bright-leaved plants are 
cut in the turf at intervals. 

Why cannot we make our ‘‘ Yankee” homes 
equally beautiful? It is the exception now, 
rather than the rule. The most expensive 
rockeries are made of petrified wood. Large 
clinkers, left from burning coal, or coke 
(which is easily procured where gas is made), 
will, if tastefully artanged, form pretty rock- 
eries. Clinkers and coke can be made to re- 
semble stone by soaking them in water and 
sprinkling them with Roman or Portland cem- 
ent. Soft sandstone, and rough, or, rather, 
soft, pieces of brick bucrs are excellent to vary 
the surface of any rockery of ferns, not only 
on account of their suitable colors, but because 
they soon become coated with natural growths 
of moss. In forming the rock-work, com- 
mence with the largest stones, and build it up 
in an irregular, jagged shape, to imitate na- 
ture. Aim at wildness and apparent neglect 
in the arrangements up to a certain point. 
Dirt and disorder are, of course, to be avoided; 
but primness and excessive elegance are not 
to be desired. The materials used should be 
of the quietest colors, like all rustic work. The 
foundations of rockeries should be good loam 
or clay, into which any of th® stronger-grow- 
ing plants can send theirroots. The soil used 
to fill all crevices in the upper part of the rock- 
ery (crevices should be left, from six to twelve 
inches deep) should be formed of well-rotted 
loam or coarse cocoa-nut fibre, or loam mixed 
with yellow leaf-mould and manure that is 
three or four years old, and decayed to a pow- 
der. The whole structure must be very firm, 
the soil so well rammed in that there will be 
no fear of any shrinking away afterwards and 
leaving the roots exposed. If your rockery is 
to be a fernery, May is too soon to gather ferns 
from the woods, unless you are well acquainted 
with their whereabouts, and know the roots 
before the new leaves start. Some plants can 
be taken up early from the woods, and a few 
English ivies, if desirable, can be set out be- 
fore June. We will give you directions how 
to gather and plant ferns in the June number. 

Such a rockery can be made in any shaded 
corner, where nothing else will flourish; then 
you can transplant a bit of the wild woods to 
refresh you daily. Do not defer making your 
rockery until you can plant it, as it should 
stand a few weeks before planting, if possible. 

A rockery once built will preserve its form 
for years; but in our northern climate most 
of the plants will need renewing yearly; some 
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few will live by being protected during the 
winter. Itis pleasant to plant it differently 
every year. If you desire to plant a rockery 
of vines, flowers, and bright leaves, a sunny 
place should beselected. We will give a list 
of a few vines, &c., suitable to plant. 

Ivies of all varieties; golden moneywort; 
ivy-leaved geranium; Canary-bird flowers; 
convolvulus, major and minor; tropzolum, or 
nasturtium; maurandyn; clematis, or virgin’s 
bower; Madeira vine, &c. Mingle with these 
kinds verbenas, lobelias, sedums of all kinds, 
scarlet geranium, coleus, centaureas, gaza- 
nias, &c. Most of the plants we have men- 
tioned are suitable for hanging baskets. 

In addition to these, variegated myrtle 
alyssum, alternathun, gypsophila, oxalis, 
panicum variegatum, &c. If your hanging 
basket is of wire, or any open work, fill in the 
sides and bottom with a lining of firmly-mat- 
ted moss, such as can be found on decayed 
trees or stumps, in damp places. The soif 
rich and light. 

If your lawns abound in rocks, plant vines 
around them. Very soon your barren rocks 
will receive a graceful covering. 


BAREFOOT KINGS. 


BY GEORGE S- BURLEIGH. 


MOTHER, say, —it is almost May, — 

, Can I put away my shoes to-day? 
And run barefooted with Puss and Tray? 
The grass is sunny, and clean, and green; 
The air is warm, and, all between 
Its silky banks, like a scarf unrolled, 
The bed of the brook is a crinkle of gold; 
And it laughs and winks, and I know it thinks, 
‘* Come in if you dare! it isn’t cold.” 


The ducks are dabbling in the pond, 
Dabbling and gabbling, foolish, fond, 
With their thin, flat voices, ‘‘ Quack, quack, 
quack!” 

As they launch their fleet of ducklings black, 
That steer away to an unknown port, 
Happy as kits with their new-born sport. 
They have no fear for their naked pads; 
No brogue, nor gaiter, nor slipper adds 

Its clumsy weight 
To their gaceful sailing and waddling gait. 


Ha, ha! Hurrah! there Billy McCree, 
With a patch on his seat and a hole in his 
knee, 
With his great bare feet of a pinky brown, 
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Comes spattering down with a saucy glee, 

Through puddle and brook, and the sunniest 
nook, 

Where greenest grows the grass. And, look! 

How he combs the violets with his toes, 

Their stems between them, their heads in rows, 

Plucked off, adorning his feet as he goes! 


Ah, mother, if we were poor as he, 
I’d have no shoes; and what fun it would be! 
Then I could paddle with Billy McCree, 
And soothe my fingers and suit my eyes 
With those dear mud pies, 
And print the dust with dotted rows 
Of my round red toes, 
And feel the new grass tickle my feet; 
And Id splash the water and make it run 
Over my instep smooth and fleet, 
As over a polished stone, 
With all its swirls and glittering whirls, 
Soft and clinging, and warm and sweet, 
As the ripple of Bessie’s golden curls 
When they fall like this 
Across my cheek with her good-night kiss. 


Now, there goes Johnny, the farmer's boy, 

With Buck and Bright, and a ‘* Gee-a-whoa! ” 

Turning the soil with his curvéd steel, 

Like a little wave from a shallop’s keel; 

And he walks in the furrow, how glad to feel 

The earth so mellow, and fresh, and sweet, 

Fall crumbling back on his naked feet! 

O, now, were I just a farmer's lad, 

Shoeless, and hardy, and roughly clad, 

I'd dance in the furrow, and mine and burrow 

In earth like a mole, and find such thorough 
Delight in my hole, : 

The king might have my shoes for a penny, 
And I, without any, 

Be twice as jolly as ‘‘ old King Cole.” 


——__—_>——_- 


—— Why old men read best at a distance 
was a question that perpléxed the ancient 
philosophers. According to Plato, a bright 
spirit, darted from the eyes, mixes with the 
light about the object, and those two are per- 
fectly blended into one similar body. Now 
this bright spirit and the light about the 
object must be joined in due proportion one 
to the other. But the bright spirit is very 
weak in old men, and will not combine with 
the light, unless the letters are removed from 
the eyes so as to lessen the brightness of this 
light. The modern answer to this question 
satisfies most students better than this of 
Plato. Pe 
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PLAIN SPEAKING. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — AUNT JUDITH, FLoRA May, 
Sapiz BELL. 


Scene. — Fora, working on a pretty break- 
fast shawl. 


Enter Savik. 


Sadie. Morning, Flo. I was lonesome, and 
so I’ve come to see you, as usual. 

Flora. Spiritual affinities. I was just wish- 
ing you would come. 

Sadie. O, what a darling love of a break- 
fast shawl! For your mother? 

Flora. No; it’s for aunt Judith, who came 
last night to make us a visit. You see it is 
her birthday to-day, though I don’t believe 
she knows it; and I am going to give her this. 

Sadie. Won't she be delighted! 

Flora. Thopeso. I made every stitch of it 
myself. 

Sadie. I never saw a richer shade of pur- 
ple. I must make one just like it for mother. 

Flora. There’s the last stitch. 

Sadie. Let me see you give it to her. I 
like to see people receive presents, they are al- 
ways so pleased and grateful. 

Flora. There she comes now. 


Enter AUNT JuDITH, very prim and melan- 
choly. 


Flora. Good morning, auntie; and many 
happy returns; for it’s your birthday, you 
know. 

Aunt F. I s’pose it is, if you say so. 
old am I? 

Flora. 


How 


Why, don’t you know? Ido. Papa 
is forty-three, and you are just forty. 
Aunt F. Yes. Well, we haven’t got to live 
always, thank fortin. 


“Time, what an empty vapor ’tis ! 
And days how swift they are ! 
Just as an Indian arrow flies, 
Or like a shooting star.” 


Flora. Dear aunt, will-you please accept a 





little token of my love? (Throwing the shawl 
over her shoniders.) I made it all myself. 

Aunt F. (Snatching it of:) I hope you 
don’t tHink I'd be seen wearing that thing! 
No; I ain’t quite vain enough to wear anything 
so gay as that. 

Sadie.. Why, there’s nothing gay about 
that; nothing but white and purple. 

Flora. We thought you would like it. Itis 
so comfortable, and —and—I took so much 
pains to make it. (Putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes.) 

Aunt F. O, I dare say it’s comfortable; 
and, seein’ you made it, I’ll take it; an’ when 
I get home I’ll jest make a nice dye out of log- 
wood, and dip it in; and then I guess I can 
wear it. I’m a plain-spoken cretur, and allers 
says jest what I think; an’ if everybody else 
did so, there wouldn’t be so much desate and 
dishonesty in the world. 

Sadie. You don’t mean that folks ought to 
say everything they think. 

Aunt F. Yes, I do. 

Sadie. Not if it hurts other people’s feel- 
ings? 

Aunt F. Sartain. If folks can’t bear to 
hear the truth, it’s because they’re so vain and 
consated they think everybody thinks they’re 
beautiful; and it does them good to take the 
consate out of them. It’s a Christian duty. 

Sadie. I try to think well and kindly of 
everybody. 

Aunt F., While there’s so much vanity in 
the world, I shall try to do my duty. Now, 
it’s an awful sin for you to frizzle your hair; 
and all those ribbons and gewgaws make you 
look like a peacock. Do you think anybody 
can be a Christian and dress in Grecian bends, 
and frills, and flounces, and furbelows? 

Flora. Ym sorry! didn’t know your tastes, 
auntie. But, you see, I never saw you before, 
and couldn’t know. 

Aunt F. Wal, I’m a plain-spoken cretur, 
an’I dress plain, an’ I shall talk to your father 
plain about bringin’ you up to dress and play 
the pianny, when you ought to be thinking 
about better things. That’s all. [Bxit. 

Sadie. Well, I declare! If she isn’t a speci- 
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.men! Crab apples and green acorns ain’t a 
circumstance to that woman. She’s an old 
maid, I know. 

Flora. Yes. If she had ever had any chil- 
dren of her own, perhaps she would be happier, 
and think better of young people. 

Sadie. Well, it beats me how any human 
being can ever grow so cross, and sour, and 
crooked as to be so shamefully ungrateful! 
That pretty shawl —I wouldn’t let her have it. 

Flora. O,I suppose it’s her way. Father 
said she was odd. Do you know, I think she 
enjoys hurting other folks’s feelings? 

Sadie. Enjoys it? Of course she does. 
The sour old thing! Her cant about being 
plain-spoken is only an excuse to outrage and 
insult the affection and fine sensibilities of oth- 
er people. 

Flora. It does seem like it. And to think 
that she can make herself believe it is a Chris- 
tian duty to make people unhappy! 

Sadie. Do you know what I would do? 
Turn about is fair play, and I would give her 
a little of the same sauce. Adopt her Chris- 
tian virtue of plain speaking, and tell her she 
is a cross, crabbed, sour old thing, without a 
drop of human kindness in her soul, and ad- 
vise her to read what St. Paul says about 
charity. I’d give her a lesson. 


Enter Aunt J. (Very much excited.) 


Aunt ¥. O, you would, would you, you im- 
pudent little minx? (Shaking her.) You 
didn’t know I heard you; did you? — And you, 
too, you desateful little jade! (Reaching for 
Flora.) Pertending to think so much of yer 
aunt, an’ then calling on me names! [I'll pay 
you! Your pa shall hear of this! I won’t be 
insulted in my own brother’s house by two 
such artful little hussies as you are! 

Flora. But, aunt— 

Aunt F. No; youcan’t smooth it over with 
any ‘‘ but, aunts.” I heard you, I tell you — 
every word; every single word — sour, cross, 
crabbed, and all. 

Sadie. ButI thought you approved of plain 
speaking. We were only expressing our can- 
did opinion, just as you did about us. 

Aunt ¥. And I'm asour old maid — a crab 
apple — am I? 

Sadie. That’s the way you appear to us. 
Here is poor Flo had worked for two weeks on 
that lovely shawl, — you couldn’t begin to buy 
it for ten dollars, — just to please you; and 
you are so cross and sour you won’t even thank 
her for it. If that isn’t the quintessence of 
hatefulness, I’d like to know what is. I guess 
I can be as plain-spoken as you can. And it 
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shows ten times as much Christian spirit for 
Flo to try to make you happy, as it does for 
you to be so ungrateful and grumbling. 


Flora. Don’t, Sadie. She didn’t mean to 
hurt my feelings. 
Sadie. And darling Flo is afraid I shall 


hurt your feelings, — just as loving and forgiv- 
ing as she can be. If you had a spark of good- 
ness or kindness left in your cross old heart, 
you couldn’t help loving her, and you would 
be ashamed of yourself, and ask her forgive- 
ness for treating her so shamefully, when she 
is so good to you. How do you like plain 
speaking yourself? So, there! 

Aunt F. I think you are about as saucy a 
piece as I’ve seen this many a day. That’s 
what I think of you. But Florence is a nice, 
dear child, and too good to a cross old crea- 
ture like me. (Patting her shoulder.) 

Sadie. (Aside.) She’s coming to her senses. 

Flora. 1 don’t think you are cross, auntie, 
only — only — perhaps a little too austere. 

Aunt F. This shawl is a beauty. I shall 
keep it as long as I live, to remember you by. 
I knowI don’t deserve it, dear; but I didn’t 
mean to be ungrateful. 

Sadie. (Aside.) I thought I could make her 
apologize. 

Flora. I don’t think it is a bit too gay, 
aunt Judith — such.a soft, lovely purple! 

Aunt F. Who said it wastoo gay? I think 
it is very appropriate; and I don’t see how a 
child like you ever thought of doing such a 
kindness for a hateful old creature like me. 

Flora. You aren’t hateful. I would love 
you dearly, if you would only let me. 

Aunt F. I dare say, if I had always had 
such a dear girl of my own, I should not be so 
cross. But you mustn’t mind it, child; and 
when you come up to see me next summer, 
you shall have — let me see — a party. 

Sadie. And mayn’t she invite me, if I won’t 
be too plain-spoken? 

Aunt ¥. She shall invite whomever she 
likes, if it’s the old Beelzebub himself. 

Sadie. (Aside.) Victory! I never did be- 
lieve in being too plain-spoken. But see what 


a miracle! It has made the crab-apple tree 
blossom like the rose! 

[Curtain falls.] 

— 


—— In early times men appear to have had 
some remarkable substitutes for the mariner’s 
compass. According to an Icelandic histo- 


rian, when Floke Vilgerdeson left Norway, to 
seek Iceland, in the year 868, he carried with 
him three ravens as guides. 
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YANKEE SHREWDNESS. * All right, friend,” says the grocer, 
Now being fairly “‘ caught,” 


BY CHARLES F. ADAMS. And dropped into the tumbler 


The egg that Snow had brought ! 
N a little country village, al a 


Not many years ago, 
There lived a real ‘‘ live Yankee,” 
Whom they called ‘‘ Old Uncle Snow.” 


The egg contained a double yolk. 
Says Snow, ‘ Here, this won’t do; 
Give me another needle; 


This egg’s the same as two!” 
In trade he had no equal, 


And storekeepers would say, 
** We're always ‘ out of pocket,’ 


When Snow comes round this way.” THE LITTLE MONK. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


’Twas the custom of the villagers — 
Few of them being rich — ABY monk, with roguish eyes 
To trade their country produce Peeping from the woollen cowl 
For groceries, and “sich.” Covering thy shaven pate, 
Thou seemest to frown, in grave surprise, 
One store supplied the village On a world so mad and foul, 
With goods of every kind, Charging it as desperate. 


Including wines and liquors, 
For those that way inclined. Thou wearest a habit long and white; 

But what order dost thou claim? 

A bar up in one corner I see thy shoeless feet; mayhap 
Was fixed up very neat; Thou’rt the barefooted Carmelite. 

And after every “ barter trade” No words! not even to speak thy name! 
The storekeeper would “ treat.” Art thou a member of La Trappe? 


Thou art not, then, the gray Franciscan? 
Nor of far-famed St. Augustin, — 
Mendicant of sombre hue? 
Nor yet the black Dominican, 
By some elder brother thrust in? 
Little friar, tell us true. 


Old Snow brought in, one morning, 
An egg fresh from the barn, 

And said, ‘‘ Give me a needle; 
My woman wants to darn!” 


The trade was made. The grocer 
Asked him to take a drink. 

**T'll humor him,” he said, aside, 
As the lookers-on did wink. 


One thing very plain appears: 
Whatsoe’er thy brotherhood, 
The dormitory sees theé more 
«Don't care 'f I do,” Than the oratory hears 
re t I do,” says Snow; Prayers of thine. And craving food, 
And, as you're goin’ to treat, Thou fallest on the refectory store! + 
Let’s have some powdered sugar; 


I like my liquor sweed. Thou art of the jolly type; 


That we need not to be told. 

** And, say, while you’re about it, — ‘There is not a line of care 
Though I don't like to beg, — On thy cheek so ruddy ripe; 

*Twill taste a Zeetle better And feasts, not fasts, thy girdle’s hold 
If you drop in an egg.” Tells of, brother fat and fair. 
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NE of our boys writes that he has often 

heard of Benjamin Franklin’s rules for 
living, but has never seen them. Well, they 
are worth quoting, if the boys and girls will 
try to follow them. It is very easy to make 
good rules and resolutions; but too often we 
stop with the making, and let the performance 
‘go begging.” We have hunted up Ben’s 
rules, and here they are, with a few words in 
brackets, of our own, by way of comment. 

‘* Temperance. — Eat not to fulness [Howis 
that, boys?]; drink not to elevation. [That is, 
don’t get ‘‘ high.”]} 

‘* Silence. — Speak nought but what may ben- 
efit others and yourselves. Avoid trifling con- 
versation. [Can you keep this rule?] 

‘* Order. — Let all your things have their 
places. [Do you ever lose anything by care- 
lessness?] Let each part of your business 
have its time. 

‘* Resolution. — Resolve to perform what you 
ought; perform without fail what you resolve. 
[That is, if the resolution is a good one: “ bad 
promises are better broken than kept.”] 

‘“* Frugality. — Make no expense, but do good 
to others as to yourself; that is, waste noth- 
ing. [How. about that ‘“‘ spending-money ”? 
— candy, nuts, and useless things ?] 

‘* Industry. — Lose no time. Be always em- 
ployed in something useful, but avoid unne- 
cessaryactions. [In boy-language, don’t ‘“‘ fool 
away” your time. ] 

‘* Sincerity. — Use no hurtful deceit; think 
innocently and justly, and if you speak, speak 
accordingly. [Be honest. ] 

‘* Fustice. — Wrong no one by doing inju- 
ries, or omitting the benefits that are your duty. 
[Remember the “ golden rule.”] 

** Moderation. — Avoid extremes. Forbear 
resenting injuries. [Be manly, and maintain 


your rights; but be judicious, and not re- 
vengeful. 

‘* Cleanliness. — Suffer no uncleanliness in 
body, clothes, or habitation. 
towels, and broom !] 


[Soap, water, 





“ Tranquillity. —Be not disturbed about tri- 
fles, or at accidents common or unavoidable. 
[Don’t grumble and fret.] 

** Humility. —Imitate Jesus Christ. [Take 
the Bible for your guide for life, death, and 
immortality.] ” 

Perhaps our young friend has more than 
he expected in these rules. However, let him 
and all the rest of us put them to the test. He 
who lives up to them will certainly lead a 
model life; but, even if impossible, it is al- 
ways well to have a perfect model, a correct 
standard. 


Some of our young friends are a little too 
enthusiastic in their desires for correspondents, 
and send their names for insertion every 
month. A little thought will show that we 
cannot take up our space in this way. A sin- 
gle insertion is certainly all that can reasona- 
bly be expected, unless an error is to be cor- 
rected, for our list of letter-writers is very 
large, our space limited, and we must treat all 
with equal fairness. And we must once more 
repeat our rule, that we cannot furnish girls’ 
names. It would be pleasant for us to do so; 
but the risk from mischievous writers is too 
great to allow us to make any deviation from 
what we consider a just and safe rule. Itisa 
pity that human nature cannot be trusted; 
but such is the fact. To-day we have received 
a letter telling us of an instance where confi- 
dence has been betrayed in the matter we speak 
of. We do not judge for others, only for our- 
selves, and it is of no avail to quote to us the 
ways of other magazines. 


Our publishers are always doing good 
things, and once in a while we get track of 
them among our letters. Unknown to them 
we will quote from a letter we have just re- 
ceived, in which we learn that Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard have been making a donation of 
books and magazines to the Connecticut Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Home. Among other kind 
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words, this letter says, ‘‘ Our whole household, 
‘adults as well as children, are ‘carried away’ 
with the Magazine; and its fine illustrations, 
white paper, clear type, and moral utterances 
speak its’praise in more fitting language than 
wecan. We hold this gift all the more valua- 
ble, coming as it does from outside our own 
state, and from those on whose beneficence we 
have no special claim; and it will give me 
pleasure to call the attention of our Board of 
Managers to this unexpected act of charity.” 
Lee & Shepard will be surprised to find them- 
selves thus put in print. 


A LITTLE time ago we gave some specimens 
of genuine cryptography, and referred to a 
difficult system, a specimen of which had been 
sent to us by one of our correspondents. We 
are now able to say that it is technically called 
‘¢ The Keywood System,” is the invention of 
Mr. Charles S. Larrabee, of New York, and is 
published in book form by Van Nostrand, of 
that city. If any of our young friends desire 
to examine into a system of secret writing 
which is claimed by its author as beyond de- 
tection, they have now the necessary infor- 
mation. 


We like a good joke, even when we are 
the victims. It is not often that we find our- 


selves ‘‘ April-fooled,” as the boys say; but 
this year one of our quick-witted correspond- 
ents took advantage of our unsuspecting dis- 
position, and he is our creditor to the amount 


of one joke. When we were younger than 
now, and before editorial dignities weighed us 
down with a sense of superiority to the first 
day of April, we always had a sharp eye out 
for fun, and took as much pride in escaping 
jokes as we did in making them. But to the 
letter in question. As our readers doubtless 
know, there is a class of conundrums, or ques- 
tions, that seem simple, and really are, but 
which sometimes bother heads as wise as our 
own. To this class belongs this, which some 
of the boys and girls may not have seen: “A 
man coming out of a prison was asked whom 
he had been visiting, and answered, — 


‘Brothers and sisters I have none. 
That man’s father is my father’s son.’ 


Now, what relation was the visitor to the 
convict?” We will let our readers put on their 
guessing-caps, and study it out. The problem 
sent to us for solution by our April joker was 
this: ‘* A little boy said, ‘My mother has a sis- 
ter, and yet Ihave no aunt; howcan this be?” 
The letter said, ‘‘ Answer on next page.” And 


Ge 
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so, before turning the leaf, we shut our twin ed- 
itorial eyes, and went to guessing, but to no pur- 
pose. After indulging ina little disgust at our 
stupidity, we looked forthe answer, and it stared 
at us in these words: ‘‘ Why, the little boy lied 
—that’s all!” It did not take us long to con- 
clude that a smart joke had been played upon 
us, and we had a good laugh at our own ex- 
pense, and at the success of our correspond- 
ent, and thought we would tell the joke to our 
readers. 


We have received two inquiries as to the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ nepotism,” so frequent- 
ly seen in the newspapers. When we read the 
first of these inquiries, we were on the point 
of saying, in the Letter Bag, ‘‘ Look out the 
word in the dictionary; ” but the second boy 
plaintively added to his request, ‘‘I have no 
big dictionary, and my big brother says he 
don’t know.” In the first place, we will say, 
that editors of newspapers that are for general 
circulation should avoid words not in popu- 
lar use, words that presuppose a greater 
amount of learning on the part of the reader 
than is reasonable. In the more than eighty 
thousand words in the English language, there 
are certainly enough of easy comprehension 
to meet all the demands of newspapers or con- 
versation. Really great men generally use the- 
simplest words. Daniel Webster was famous 
for this; and it is said that a countryman, who- 
once went along distance to hear him make 
an address, returned somewhat disappointed, 
for he could ‘‘ understand every word that Mr. 
Webster said, and therefore he could not be 
such a great man, after all!” 

But how about “nepotism”? The Latin 
word nefos, genitive case mefotis, means 
nephew; and nefotism, as can be seen, is of 
easy derivation, and has come to mean, fond- 
ness for nephews, and, by accommodation or 
broadening of meaning, undue attachment for 
relations in general, favoritism, bestowal of 
patronage or honors because of relationship, 
rather than on account of merit. And so, 
those politicians who pretend to think that 
President Grant has appointed too many of 
his relations to office, accuse him of ‘* nepo- 
tism.” We do not discuss politics in the Mag- 
azine, and so express no opinion on the sub- 
ject; but if a man is qualified for an office, 
the fact that he is a relative does not diminish. 
his ability, or render him a less worthy officer; 
and it is doubtless true that all men in high 
places remember their friends. Those who- 
receive appointments are not the ones who 
find fault. 





HEAD WORK. 








ANSWERS. 


44. 1. Sapolio. 2. Entail.. 3. Altai. 4. Azov. 
5. Nine. 6. Doctor. 7. Sirocco. 8. Harp. 9. 
Outlet. 10. Rienzi. 11. Emetic. — Sea and 
Shore, Oliver Optic. 45. Be good and you 
will be happy. 46. 1. Ceres. 2. Diana. 3. 
Dido. 4. Charon. 5. Erato. 6. Hebe. 47. 
(Column) (buss) (hood) (eyes covered) (Amer- 
ica in 1492) (large LY) (D’s) (erved the) 
(H on oar) (hen) (O W gets through the pen) 
(so) (four th) (oars) — Columbus, who dis- 
covered America in 1492, largely deserved the 
honor he now gets through the pens of authors. 
48. Brazos, Rhone, Amoor, Zambege, Indus, 
Lewis, Amoo, Moselle, Adige, Zambege, Ohio, 
Niger —BraAzIL, AMAZON. 49. (He) (T) (hat) 
(500=D) (VIS) (mi’s) (chief) (of) (X=ten 


falls into H I) (sow) (N S'N) (air) — He that | 


devises mischief often falls into his own snare. 


50. 


> 
re) 
r 


wow 

Bro 

tac 
COOrO<+ Bp 
oZzrPpre<dser 
BawRaQOrOrs 


51. (N) (a poly on B) on (100 per cent=a 
par) (T E) — Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Div = five hundred and four. 
in 
I in one tie. 
ty. 

53. 1. Somnus. 2. Elysium. 3. Morpheus. 4. 

Iacchus. 5. Romulus. 6. Amphitrite. 7. Mne- 

mosyne. 8. Iris. 9. Semele. — SEMIRAMIS. 

54. (Two RR) (fish —F = ish) (UM) (ant) 

(O FOR G IV EDIV in E) — To err is hu- 

man, to forgive divine. 55. 1. Baronet. 2. 

Landau. 3. Apocryphal. 4. Cenci. 5. Kid- 

nap. — BLack Tutip. 56. Small leaks sink 

great ships. 57. APRIL FOOL. 


52. 





PuZZzLe. 


58. I am composed of 13 letters: — 

My 1, 2, 5, 6, is a gem; 

My 10, 11, 12, 9, 13, is a-wood; 

My 7, 8, 3, 4, is an insect; 

My 7, 8, 6, 13, is an animal; 

My 10, 11, I, 12, is a place of confinement; 


My whole is an instrument. 
A. DaGg. 





“Square Worp. 


60. 1. Pertaining to the voice. 2. An amuse- 
ment. 3. One of the Alps mountains. 4. An 
ancient historical personage. 5. A rope with 
a noose. 

INGHAM. 
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61. My whole is but five letters long, 
And bad to use when it is strong; 

My 1, 3, 4, is moderately loud; 

My I, 3, 2, 5, is often in a crowd; 

My 2, 3, 4, I, is on the outside; 

My 5, 3; 1, is to leather allied; 

My 5; 3) 45 1, is of the same sort; 

My 3; 4, 5, is often used in court. 

HopeErFUvLt. 


COLLEGE 


SqQuaRE Worp. 


63. 1. An admirer. 2. Auburn. 
4. To avoid. 5. To let over. 
P. Inx and Cap. I. Tat. 


3. Alive. 


FRENCH GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM. 


65. Given a French numeral, a domestic an- 
imal, an article, to form the name of a cer- 
tain lake. 

RULE. 
Add the second part to my first, 
And to the sum my third reversed. 
Moss Rosg. 
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PuZZLeE. 


66. Three R's, an S, two C’s; 
Five I’s, a Y, two T’s; 
Two O’s, a U,aG; 
Two W’s, two N’s, one E. 
By placing these as they should be, 
A well-known maxim you will see. 
Cap. I. TAt. 





PuZZLe. 


68. Three quarters of a cross; 
A circle complete; 
One standing upright, 
With two semicircles that meet; 
A right-angled triangle, 
Standing on feet; 
Two semicircles, 
And a circle complete. 
W. Hopper. 











BRUTUS 


SquaRE Worn. 


yo. 1. A city in Wisconsin. 2. A city in 
Ohio. 3. A city in New Hampshire. 4.A 
country in South America. 5. A city in Mex- 
ico. 6. Name of a city in Pennsylvania. 7. 
A city in Canada. 

The initials and finals give the name of a 


county and town of Maryland. 
S. U. N. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
OF OLIVER OprTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Welcome, May! Now we can really “talk 
sense” about warm weather; can sniff the 
fragrant air, enjoy the blue sky, think of the 
old winter and bleak spring as so far ‘‘ out in 
the cold” as not to be worth minding. Well, 
they were good of their kind, and we will not 
complain. The seasons are pretty well ar- 
ranged for us, after all, and we will improve 
and enjoy each as it comes and goes. 

Humpty Dumpty’s “ Scientific Amateur” is 
received. It is a very neat and well-arranged 
little sheet, reflecting credit upon its editor. — 
Ring's puzzle has been very old a great while; 
in fact, itis one of the ‘oldest inhabitants ” 
of the puzzle world. — We are kind enough 
to believe that Lilla deserves better poetry 
than C. G. T. sends to us to print for her; this 
stanza is a specimen of the whole: — 


“ T now full well remember 
How happy did I spend 
So many afternoons at her 
Dear home in old B. H.” 


We call this very blank verse. — Glad to hear 
from our long-silent Sam Sly; he is now an 
officer on the United States steamer Frolic, at 
present stationed at Charlestown navy-yard. 
— Rose Box writes a charming letter from 
Charleston, S. C., and says many pleasant 
things about the Magazine. Thanks for your 
good opinions. 

Jack M.’s No. 1 is accepted. — Are our boys 
getting tired of the amateur printing business? 
Here is a press for sale— W. J. S., 602 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia—a duodecimo 
Novelty press. — We are not exactly in the 
candy business, and therefore cannot gratify 


“*A Subscriber’s” request. Hecan find at the 
Brooklyn bookstores books containing such 
‘receipts as he desires. — Monserat’s rebus is 
correct and good, but much too easy. — S. U. 
N. pleads so well for his square word puzzle, 
and the puzzle itself being quite good, we 
have marked it with our big A., and started 
it on the road to the printer. — When wii/our - 
young friends stop sending old anagrams, that 
have grown gray in hard service? It’s no use; 
we can tell them as far as we can see them, 
and their room is better than their company! 
— De Grasse is again welcome among our let- 
ter writers. — The rebus by Loquax is good, 
and therefore is A. 

T. W. K.’s rebus is excellent for a first at- 
tempt; but his second will be better. — Jennie 
Willard is right; and, by the way, our girls 
usually are right! —In D an apple is (Indian- 
apolis) is old enough to be placed on the “‘ re- 
tired list.” — Richard III. can do much better 
than in his last rebuses. Let him try. That 
chicken has come twice in one mail! — Salt 
Pointer, 45 Burnet Street, Syracuse, N.Y.,wants 
stamp-dealers’ price-lists, and copies of papers 
relating to postage stamps. His rebus is beau- 
tifully drawn, and thankfully accepted. It is 
one of the most attractive we have received in 
a long time. — One of A. Dage’s enigmas is 
accepted. — George Bohanon, 236 East Mair 
Street, Louisville, Ky., wants to see specimen 
copies of amateur papers. — Tempest’s rebus 
is accepted. He rivals Salt Pointer in the 
excellence of his drawing. He informs his: 
friends that his address is 1617 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Cap. I. Tal sends a cheerful letter from 
Houston, Texas, and can hardly restrain him- 
self over some snow-flakes that have fallen 
there. He should spend a winter here among 
the New England hills, and realize a little of 
snow power. — Thomas H. Troy, No 71 First 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., is about publishing 
a Stamp Collector’s Directory; those inter- 
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ested will please take notice. — Piscataqua is 
A. — Dexter's ‘‘ musicals” are on file. —It 
would please us to help Sir William Wallace 
in regard to the lathe, but we do not see in 
what way wecan do it; he must inquire nearer 
home. — The finely-written letter by Unus 
touches a difficult subject: if we knew any 
safe way to bring about the desired end, we 
would gladly avail ourselves of it; but the risk 
is too great that evil-minded persons might 
take advantage of the facilities thus given. 
Perhaps Unus can make some suggestion. 
Williamson and Barratt, 1908 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, propose starting a large amateur 
paper, and wish to hear from all interested. 
— We must frankly tell Uncle Charlie that we 


would not risk ourselves to the care of a doc-’ 


tor who had not pursued a regular course of 
study; the way he proposes is not advisable 
if he really desires to be what he professes. — 
We shall use the puzzle by Dulce. — Willie H. 
White, of Amherst, Mass., has two books con- 
taining 350 stamps, some of them rare, which 
he will sell for $5.00. — Hattie H. C. is right 
in her solution of the puzzle. — We are about 
done with the kind of head work sent by 
Charlie Ogden; it is too easy; no other ob- 
jection. — Paroquet’s favors are declined with 
thanks: we have not room for all the good 
puzzles sent to us. — Did W. Hopper forget 
to enclose the extract from the Utica paper? 
— Ad. Loenthal’s enigma is correctly made, 
but we have not room for it. 

Minnie Butter-melter’s name is almost as 
funny as her poetry, and that is too funny for 
our columns! — Myra L. Spaulding succeeds 
well in her first attempt. — We shall make it 
a point to print Salt Pointer’s pointed rebus. 
— Thanks to friend Perry for his photograph. 
— G. Harmond, Portland, Me., wants the ad- 
dress of some one who owns a Novelty press; 
if G. H. had read Our Letter Bag carefully 
for some time past, he would have learned of 
several chances for purchase. — J. H. West, 102 
Union Street, Boston, wants the name of ‘“‘a 
good, sound, amateur paper;” now, ye young 
editors, don’t all speak at once !— John Keough, 
294 Twenty-Second Street, Chicago, IIl., wants 
sample copies of amateur papers. — We must 
decline the rebuses by Insurance; a little more 
care would have made them excellent. 

The kind note by Socrates is appreciated. — 
Jockey is right in his translation. — Wm. W. 
Woodhull, Jr., translates the Latin invitation 
as follows: ‘‘ Doctors, do come next Monday 
night to Paynis; try to come ateight. Ex- 
pect to meet a few men, and eat a bit of pie. 
Supper at ten to one. Ducks, ham, or clam- 
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patty; some potatoes, hominy, ices, jams, &c. 
Cider or hock. Feast of reason; flow of soul.” 
Well done, Jockey. — Little Rhody’s letters. 
have been received, and he has our thanks for 
his kind remembrance, but we cannot find 
room for his clever head work. 

Cap. I. Tal’s miscellaneous assortment is 
duly received and solemnly considered. As 
for the little sister, we welcome her most heart- 
ily. Some of the head work will be used. 
The song is amusing, but we must omit it. — 
What man so hard-hearted as to refuse an ap- 
peal like this? — 


** At this letter do not frown, 
And put it with ‘ rejected ;’ 
But take it up, and put it down 
Among the ones accepted.” 


Hopeful’s rhyming puzzle will probably ap- 
pear in our pages. —J. H. Ingham’s square 
word is on file. — Why does T. Van Ness ask 
us to accept J. E. Jones’s poetry? or does he 
use J. E. J. as his nom de plume ? — *‘ Christal 
Caskade” is rather too hard on the spelling- 
book to suit our fancy; and as for the sec- 
ond poem, we do not doubt that it was once 
original with — somebody! — Cecil, Box H., 
Brandon, Vt., would like to go into partner- 
ship with some one who already has an ama- 
teur paper started, or else would like a partner 
with whom to start a paper in Rutland, Vt.— 
We have received many correct answers to our 
Latin and French puzzles, showing that they 
are appreciated by our boys and girls. 

Ed Ward writes us a very neat and legible 
letter with his left hand, but hopes to use his 
right hand by July. He has our admiration for 
his courage, and our hopes for his recovery. — 
A capital arithmetical riddle comes to us with- 
out any name attached; but we shall use it, 
and the sender can let us know the name of the 
author. — Cross-word puzzles have had their 
day, and a long one it has been. — F. B. Ste- 
vens, of Dover, N. H., correctly translates the 
Latin invitation in the March number. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Box 120, Port- 
land, Oregon. — Eta Beta Pi, Box 387, and 
Rob, Lock Box 87, Amherst, Mass. (stamps 
and papers). — J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N. Y. — 
Uncle Ben, stamp collector, Box 374, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.—Charles A.Cotter, Ansonia, Conn. 
(stamps and coins). — Western Stamp Co., 
Box 1053, Iowa City, Iowa. — W. M. Pember- 
ton, Ansonia, Conn. (coins and stamps). — 
Walter S. Holland, York, Pa. (minerals and 
ornithological specimens). — George S. Hun- 
tington, Cincinnati, Ohio (fresh water shells). 
— Arthur Clayton, Hartford, Conn. 
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UP NORTH. 


E were not a little startled, in our west- 
ern trip, to see our modest self placard- 
ed in one town as the ‘*‘ Great American Trav- 
eller.” We have no desire to rob the noted 
Daniel Pratt of any of his laurels, even if we 
were honestly entitled to the distinguished 
honor. We have travelled in every country 
in Europe, and in most of the states of our 
own country; but, after all, we doubt whether 
we are a traveller. We were engaged to “ face 
an audience” in the beautiful town of New 
London, N. H., and we left our peaceful home 
in the Hub with the confident expectation of 
being able to reach our destination. But we 
signally failed; and we have lost confidence 
in our ability to travel alone. 

We reached Concord in safety, and then dil- 
igently and faithfully sought out the train for 
the Northern Railroad. We asked three dif- 
ferent officials in regard to the train, in order 
to make nomistake. As the answers all agreed, 
though not all of them were civil, we seated 
ourself, with full confidence, in one of the cars 
of the train, which in due time departed. 

We reached Franklin, where Daniel Webster 
owned a fine farm, and spent his summers. 
We were in the forward passenger car of the 
train, and our destination was Potter Place, 
on the main line. We were recklessly confi- 
dent of being carried to this station: Itis true 
that the conductor thrust his head in at the rear 
door, and made a remark, though whether it 
was in English, Chinese, or Chaldaic we had 
no idea, for we did not understand a word of it. 
As our destination was on the main line, it did 
not seem to concern us, and we waited patiently 
for the train to start again. It did start, after 
along delay. The conductor took our ticket 
to Potter Place, without note or comment, and 
we concluded we were all right. It stopped at 
one station, then at another. Possibly this 
was Potter Place, beyond which we were reso- 
lutely determined not to be carried. We asked 
aman what the place was. It was Bristol — 
seventeen miles from Potter Place! No more 
trains that day! Half past five, and twenty- 
five miles from New London! We procured 
a team and a driver, and hastened, with all the 








speed the rough roads would permit, to our 
destination, and arrfved in season to learn 
that the audience had waited half an hour after 
the time, and then dispersed. We would have 
made any sacrifice of money or comfort rather 


than fail to keep our engagement. 
done our best, and failed. 
The gentlemanly conductor knew the way 


We had 


‘from Concord to Potter Place himself, and he 


gave us the credit of being equally cunning. 
Why should we suspect that the head car of 
the train, on the main line, would be switched 
off upon some little branch? A deaf man 
would be certain to go wrong. If the notice 
to change cars had been given in a loud and 
distinct tone, we should have heard it, for we 
were wide awake, and dreaded no calamity but 
that of being carried beyond Potter Place. 
We could mention scores of instances where 
railroad travellers have been carried to just 
the place they did not wish to go by the care- 
lessness of officials. It is a big thing for rail- 
road conductors to wear gold lace on their 
caps, but a bigger for them to speak English, 
and speak it distinctly. 

A week later we succeeded, with the experi- 
ence previously gained, in getting to New 
London. But the weather was intensely sav- 
age, the wind blowing a hurricane, with the 
thermometer four degrees below zero. In spite 
of cold and wind, we enjoyed our visit to the 
New London Literary Institution, which has 
a magnificent edifice. We saw the students 
in the class-rooms, in the chapel, and in the 
dining-room. They were young ladies and 
young gentlemen, in the truest sense; and we 
confess that we were surprised at the refine- 
ment and elegant manners of the pupils. They 
seem to be educated for the drawing-room as 
well as for the business of life, —not merely, 
to ‘‘ bow and scrape,” and play the piano, but 
in all the finer courtesies which proceed from 
a genuine Christian politeness. The institu- 
tion is in a very prosperous condition, and is 
an honor to the State of New Hampshire. 

We took our cold ride of eight miles in an 
open sleigh the next morning to Potter Place, 
where we received the pleasant intelligence 
that, owing to the burning of a bridge the 
night before, no train would leave for Concord 
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till afternoon. We were engaged that evening 
at Shirley, Mass., and, after our mishaps on 
the Northern Railroad, we were nervous about 
it. The time for the train came, but no train 
came with it. In a word, it came too late to 
admit of our reaching our destination. We 
failed again, and we were vexed. We wanted 
to break something; but we did not. But we 
went to Shirley afterwards, and had a most 
delightful time. We were hospitably enter- 
tained by our reverend friend, listened with 
delight to the wonderful performance of Mr. 
Ryder, of Boston, on the organ, and we make 
no mention of any other performance of this 
accomplished player, though we enjoyed it al- 
most as much as he did. Shirley is a very 


pleasant village, with one of the prettiest: 


churches in the state, and a public-spirited cit- 
izen who does not mind paying the whole ex- 
pense of any enterprise for the instruction or 
amusement of the people. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Adeline 
Trafton. Illustrated by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Almost everybody goes to Europe nowadays, 


and ten per cent. of all the tourists write books 
of travel. As the number of volumes multi- 
plies, of course the difficulty of making a read- 
able book, on such a hackneyed subject, in- 
creases, and a success is all the more glorious. 
We have not the least idea who read the books 
of these literary tourists, unless it be their fel- 
low-travellers, who desire to live over again 
their pleasant experience abroad, and compare 
it with that of the writer; to learn how much 
or how little the presumptuous scribe has 
seen, and to criticise his views of nature and 
art, of manners and customs, in the old world. 

We are confident that this class of readers 
will be entirely satisfied with Miss Trafton’s 
book, and that those who have not been to 
Europe will find it. extremely different from 
the ordinary humdrum books of travel, the 
writers of which put on a wise look, and walk 
on stilts through the wonders of nature and 
art, desperately bent on being instructive and 
critical. They set out with the idea that they 
are going to tell the reader something he never 
heard of before, or to tell it in such a way that 
it shall be more attractive than ever before, — 
than which nothing can be more absurd. Miss 


Trafton’s book is a right-out rollicking, dash- | 


ing, and altogether pleasant narrative of her 
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journeyings. It is her eyes which see, her 
mind which digests; and we would not sus- 
pect that she ever saw the inside of a guide- 
book, if she did not say so, in so many words. 
She was seasick on the Atlantic and in cross- 
ing the Channel; but her misery is the most 
delightful in the world. If we were a woman, 
we should insist on being seasick, and con- 
sider ourself cheated if we were not seasick, 
the malady of the sea is so pleasant and so 
full of humor under her treatment. Those 
who know Miss Trafton will be attracted to her 
book; and those who only know her book will 
be attracted to Miss Trafton. The volume is 
elegantly printed and bound, and is dedicated 
to the writer’s father, the Rev. Mark Trafton, 
widely known in the United States as a distin- 
guished Methodist clergyman. Price $1.75. 


PuBLic AND PaRLor READINGS: Prose and 
Poetry for the Use of Reading Clubs, and 
for Public and Social Entertainment. Mis- 
cellaneous. Edited by Lewis B. Monroe. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the second volume of Professor Mon- 
roe’s series of ‘‘ Speakers,” and, like its pred- 
ecessor, is a marvel of good judgment and 
good taste in the quality of its selections. The 
editor is a teacher of elocution, and has for 
years delighted large audiences with his public 
readings, so that he brings to bear upon his 
work something more than mere literary skill 
and taste, and is thoroughly competent to de- 
termine the fitness of a selection for recita- 
tion, and its effect upon an audience. The 
compiler appears to have been thoroughly in- 
dependent in the performance of his task, for 
we find in his volume hardly a single one of 
the pieces which the present generation of 
middle-aged men ‘‘ spouted” and sawed upon 
when they were boys; and it requires no little 
courage on the part of an editor to leave out 
‘** Hohenlinden,” ‘‘ Rob Roy,” and ‘Sink or 
Swim.” While the book is not unreasonably 
bulky, it has a freshness which will gladden 
the hearts of those who get up public enter- 
tainments. Professor Monroe seems to have 
explored every available source in obtaining’ 
his materials, and his book, besides being un- 
surpassed for the purposes for which it was 
prepared, is full of interest to the general 
reader; for a work containing so many choice 
selections is just the thing for a leisure half- 
hour. It is printed in large type, on tinted 
paper, and is bound ina style which will make 
itan ornament tothecentre table. Price $1.75. 
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A BIT OF A SERMON. 


SOLO ¢ CHORUS. 
SOLO. Music by D. F. HODGES. 


1. Whatsoe’er you find todo, Do it,boys,with allyourmight; Nev-er be lit - tle true, 
2. Let nospeck theirsurface dim—Spotless, truth and honor bright! I’d not givea fig for him 


Nev-er be a lit-tleright: Tri-fles ev-erlead to heaven, Tri - flesmakethelife of man, 
Whosaysa-ny lie inwhite! He who falters,thirsts or alters Lit - tleatoms when wespeak, 













_ So in all things,great or small things, Be as thor-ough as you can. 


May deceive me, but believe me, To himself he is a sneak! 
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A BIT OF A SERMON. Concluded. 
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What - so- eer you find to do, Do it, then, with all your might; 
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it, then, with all your might; 
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Let your prayers be strong and true— Prayer, my lads, will keep you right. 
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Let your prayers be strong 
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Help the weak if you are strong, 
Love the old if you are young; 
Own a fault if you are wrong, 

If you’re angry hold your tongue. 
In each duty lies a beauty, 

If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely and securely, 

As a kernel in a nut! 


4. 


Love with all your heart and soul, 
Love with eye, and ear, and touch; 
What ’s the moral of the whole, 
You can never love too much! 

*T is the glory of the story, 

In our babyhood begun ; 

Hearts without it, (never doubt it,) 
Are as worlds without a sun! 


If you think a word would please, 
Say it, if it is but true; 

Words may give delight with ease, 
When no act is asked from you. 
Words may often soothe and soften, 
Gild a joy or heal a pain; 

They are treasures yielding pleasures 
It is wicked to retain. 


6. 


Whatsoe’er you find to do, 

Do it, then with all your might ; 

Let your prayers be strong and true— 
Prayer, my lads, will help you right. 

Pray in all things, great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman ; 

And forever, now or never, 

Be as thorough as you can. 











THE SCULPTOR. 





